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AVOID THAT DRY SPELL 


JANE LITTELL 


TEN HARD AND HAPPY YEARS 


ROSAMOND Du JARDIN 


| COVER THE BARBER SHOP FRONT 


HARPER GAULT 


TRY IT THIS WAY 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT 
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‘Why Spend Your eone 


FIND WHAT YOU ALREADY Kh 


HY spend your money to be told what you already know 
when nstructive help is what youre after: Any amateur 
critic un pick out faults, can even discuss them in gram- 


matical English in a letter So can the editor’s readers who 


send you (free) those rejection slips But the critic who 

goes beyond the “‘telling and suggests how to bring that weak or vague 
haracter’’ to life, is the critic worth paying for 

It doesnt hel h to hear “weak yr “not quite heavy enougi wher 
vou ask for a concrete suggestion. What makes a character strong! Just what 
vill your stor, haracter have ‘ } t< atch the response you want trom 
the reader? What actio im your haracte take to arouse the readers sym 
ithy, hence le the tors 

For more th tw lecades my specific answers to such questions as these 
have helpe my s§ | to learn wil i r stories are Dad or good ind 
whether they nee murder or mother ve to sell—criticism that tells not 
ynly what must the story, but | nd the reason why l am not ar 
igent, interested selling one particul story r two, but a teacher wit! 
in editor's* \ oint interested in deve [ g market competence in writers 
yn the make \iv students and clients sell not one story alone through me 
but many storie fter they leave me | H ME THEY 
rAND i J \ . ' rt 
) } t 

lf vou are an earnest writer wanting such criticism-instruction send tor 
mv booklets on fees and methods of collaboration I'll be glad to help you 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CIT) 


* Instructor in Fictlon Writing at New York (| versity Specia Lecturer 4 Cc nbia Unive 


Universities of Missouri and Oklahoma 


* Former Fiction Editor of ¢ er's, Managing Edit * Nation's Business 
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No Censoring of Markets 
Sir: 

“Should the Dicest publish the editorial re- 
quirements of the sex crimebooks, etc.?” 

Come. Come! Let’s not consider omitting the 
requirements of sex books simply because they 
don’t happen to be up to our own standards of 
morality. Not that there would be much missing 
from the DicEst, even if they were omitted. Most 
of them no longer pay enough to make it worth- 
while to grind out their particular brand of slush— 
but neither do the trade journals or the majority 
of the religious mags. 

Even the most respectable of slicks enthusiastic- 
ally print stories containing murder, often in 
wholesale quantities. None of the readers (out- 
side of a few feeble-minded souls) lie quaking in 
their beds because of these stories. Nor do virtu- 
ous readers raise any particular “stink” because 
of them. I may be wrong, but I doubt that sex 
is more immoral than murder—and I do know it’s 
practiced more often. And finally, when you 
start drawing up moral requirements, where are 
you going to draw the line? I think, myself, that 
trade journals and the cheaper religious journals 
should be omitted from listings in the Dicest 
because their rates make it necessary for most 
writers to turn out their scripts under sweatshop 
conditions. But I don’t expect you gentlemen to 
stop listing them because I happen to think so. 

I like the WriteR’s Dicest. When it carries 
something I don’t like, I can always skip it—and 
so can Helen D. Bell or anyone else. 

Gust KunpDERT, 
Java, South Dakota. 

Not to change the subject, Gust, but we’ll bet 
there’s a salable “short” in the reason why the 
good folk of Java picked that name for their 
town.—Ed. 





Department of Studied Silence 
Sir: 

I’m the bald-headed young man of sixty-five you 
talked with one day early this year in the recep- 
tion room of Liberty Magazine. I mentioned that 
I was one of your subscribers and joshed you 
about the following sequence of events. I entered 
a story in your ’39 contest. You offered two hun- 
dred separate prizes. Mine was returned without 
having won the least of these prizes. When you 
returned my story I submitted it to Liberty. They 
accepted it. It won a hundred dollar prize. 

I wouldn’t have been human if I had passed 





THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Meets Writers In June 


at 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


@ A limited number of promising writers will 
be accepted for instruction. 

@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work in 
fiction writing covering the short story will 
be given between June 10 and June 22, in- 
clusive. Fee $30.00, exclusive of living ex- 
penses. 

Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 
manuscripts. 

Beginners of promise and experienced writers 
with problems on their hands are invited. 
Recreational opportunities are available at 
modest rates — swimming, golf, riding, etc. 
College credit for English granted if appli- 
cant is eligible and if he enrolls for it. 
Application for admission must be approved 
in advance. 


For detailed information, write to— 
PROF. M. D. CLUBB, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 








Writing Can Be Fun! 


If you want recognition and intelligent help 
with your writing... 

you will be interested in the new magazine 
by and for the sincere writer, whether be- 
ginner or expert, The Writer’s Forum. 


All subscribers receive free criticism service. 
Published material is written by subscribers 
and they are paid for it. The magazine itself 
is not only technically helpful, but each issue 
is a revelation of the quality and vitality to 
be found in contemporary writing for which 
no market is available. 


Thirty-five cents will bring you a sample 
copy and the privilege of sending us one 
story, poem, or article for constructive criti- 
cism and possible publication. 


THE WRITER’S FORUM 


A project of The Antioch Press, which is 
affiliated with Antioch College. 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 








The Writer's Die, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Pubihing, Co. om we 
00 the year. ol. 20, No. 6. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cin., O., U.S. A. 








2 WRITER’s DIGEST 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Liberty 
Magazine — than ever before. Some of the 
freatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many others whose work we 
heve published? It is also true that more 
people are trying to write than ever before, 
but talent is still rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers 
nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
the happiness of achievement await the new 
men and women of power.”’ 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article 
writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your lat- 
ent ability, your powers of imagina- 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan 
dailies. 
This is the New York Copy-Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to 
copy that of others. 


You “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced newspaper men. It 
is really fascinating work. Each 
week you see new progress. In a 
matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted ‘“‘professional’’ touch. 
Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable ee — for publication! 
Newspaper Tnstitute of America, One Park Ave., New York. 





“I had no job, no 
chance of getting one. 
I have always had 
the desire to write. 
I saw your ad, bor- 
rowed the money to 
ay for the course. 
efore finishing your 
course I had become 
self-supporting as a 
correspondent for the 
state papers. I be- 
lieve that if anyone 
wants to be a writer 
and will apply him- 
self to your course, 
he will soon know 
whether his living is 
coming out of the 
writing market.”— 
Edward Foster, Tali- 
hina, Okla. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, May. 


will eall on you.) 7TE660 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


up that opportunity to rub it in just a little. But 
you took it all in such good part that some day 
I'll write an article for you entitled, “Writing Fic. 
tion Stories—by a Man who Don’t Know How.” 
I’m a business man, you know, not a writer. 

I am sending in a couple of Short Shorts for 
your current contest, which I devoutly hope will 
meet the same ultimate fate as the one I sent in 
last year. I said “ultimate” fate, please note. 

With best wishes, and hoping the judges of this 
years crop of stories will have read and taken to 
heart the excellent article on Short Shorts in your 
March issue, by Duane Decker, I am, 


T. E. Tomuinson, 
1158 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Summer Stock 
Sir: 

This is to notify you of the opening on June 2nd 
of a stock school of the theatre at the Gregory 
Street Playhouse, Rochester, New York. 

The personnel have a reputation for artistic in- 
tegrity, of honest business dealings. 

New play manuscripts are being solicited for 
consideration and will receive proper care and 
attention. Return postage must be enclosed. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Miss Ethel Lip- 
setts, Secretary Legitimate Stock Company, 83 
Evergreen Street, Rochester, New York. 

Gene WENDLEY, 
319 Parkway, Rochester, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Playwrights are invited to submit one-act plays 
for a forthcoming anthology of non-royalty plays 
to be published in New York this summer. Chil- 
drens’ plays, skits, historical plays, comedies, reli- 
gious plays, camp-plays, and all other types of 
one-act play entertainment will be considered. 
Payment will be made on acceptance. Scripts 
must be in the hands of the editors no later than 
June 30, 1940. Send all manuscripts to Stephen 
Moore, c/o The One Act Play Magazine, 105 
West 40th Street, N. Y. 





Sir: 

In reply to your letter . . . it is my opinion that 
your attitude toward prohibiting publication of 
various studio story needs is very commendable. 
Also, your impression that studios do not buy 
“free lance” material is true, since it is the iron- 
clad rule of all studios in Hollywood to accept 
material for consideration only when submitted 
through an authorized motion picture agent. 

Thank you very much for seeking our opinion 
in this matter. 


LEONARD M. Cripps, Story Editor, 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., 
Universal City, California. 
In the Dicest for June, Michel Kraike, story 
editor of Columbia gives a straightforward answer 
to “Should I Write for Hollywood?” 
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toro | STEP BY STEP! 








Cuaracter 





Step by step I take beginning writers along the path to sales. 
If you are now getting letters from editors, I will show you how 
to change “almost” to “accepted.” 


A client who sends me his first story gets the same careful 
criticism I give my top-flight professional clients. That is 





Conviction 


why I sell better than one out of three of all scripts I 
submit to editors; that is why Blassingame clients have 
stories in current issues of smooth-paper, literary, inter- 
mediary and pulp magazines. 


Of the sixty-odd sales made for clients in the past month, 
three were “firsts”; a number of others were seconds 








Emotion 


and thirds and fourths. I engage in criticism and 

collaboration work because I am anxious to develop 

talented beginners into professional clients. Send 

me a script and I will show you, step by step, how to 
reach the top. 




















P LOTTING 


The work of professional writers is handled on 
a straight 10% commission basis. For non- 
professionals the fees are: 


For detailed criticism and revision suggestions, 


$3.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words; 








Tune 


$5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words; 75c per 
thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. An 
agency report—briefer criticism and re- 
vision suggestions with no editing—is 50c 
per thousand words to 20,000 words; 
25c per thousand for novels. Mini- 








Evimmnation 


mum fee, $1.00 per manuscript. 
Collaboration is $60.00 for a three 
months period. 


A 3c stamp will bring you my 
latest Market Flash and a 








Description 


free copy of SHORT STORY 
FUNDAMENTALS to help 
you to sales. 


— 











LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score 
of literary, smooth-paper and all-fiction magazines. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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A POLICY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES 


Our business is founded upon the simple prin- 
ciples of honesty and service. 

This double-barreled policy is good for us, and 
it is good for you. It brings to you 

Sales 
Honest Reports 
Constructive Criticism 
Prompt Service 
at the extremely moderate rates of $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 

It brings to us increased business, the satisfac- 
tion of work well done and such appreciative com- 
ments as these: "We are delighted to have Mrs. 
C's article. Herewith our check." "I like this one 
greatly—let us see more from him." "I'm flabber- 
gasted at that sale and the size of that check—me, 
an old hand who thought there was nothing new in 
the world." "You told me to write the yarn. | 
expected you to sell it—but | didn't think even you 
could do such a fast job. Slick work!" 


If you want returns, try us. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREENE 
Playwright and Play Doctor 
Member American Dramatists 
Adapter for race Plays for 
A. H. Woods, Century Play, Wm. A. Brady 
and other prominent producers. 
PLAYS READ AND PROFESSIONALLY 
CRITICISED. 

WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
$5.00 for one act plays 
$10.00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
by special agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 829 Park Ave., New York City 














Writers! Don't Overlook Profits From 
Screen Sales 


The present War conditions has created an urgent need 
and ready market for human interest stories of all types 
—stories suited for All-American distribution regardless 
of foreign release. 

I want good originals, published novels and professionally 
produced plays, also book-length novels for both publi- 
cation and filming. 

My clients are established authors as well as new writers 
and I offer both sales service and criticism. If you are 
interested in this lucrative market write TODAY for 
my booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Established 1919 Dept. 60 











WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Short-Shorts and Serials 
Sir: 

After April Ist, The California Highway Patrol. 
man will be under new management and will be 
located at 1213 H Street, Sacramento, Cal. 

It is owned and published by The California 
Association of Highway Patrolmen, composed of 
the personnel of the State Highway Patrol, as a 
magazine of general circulation and one we hope 
to make of general public interest. It is devoted 
to the cause of public education for TRAFFIC 
SAFETY and planned to carry to the motoring 
public information vital to the transportation life 
of California. 


For the first time in the three years the maga- 
zine has been in publication we will be in the 
market for fiction—SHORT-SHORTS of about 
1000 words and SERIALS running some six or 
eight installments of 1500 to 2000 words each, 
carrying a moral or lesson in traffic safety. These 
may be straight fiction or, preferably, snappy fic- 
tionalized factual material in which real names, 
dates and places can be used and, if possible, 
illustrated by photos or drawings. We are espec- 
ially interested in stories dealing with motor travel 
and traffic conditions in California. Detective 
fiction with a traffic slant and a “crime doesn’t 
pay” moral may also be acceptable. 


We will report on manuscripts within a month 
and pay on acceptance, at one cent a word. We 
will have no serious objection to matter sold and 
used elsewhere before, provided our rights to re- 
print are protected and complete data is furnished 
regarding prior publication. Half to three-fourths 
of a cent on this. One to three dollars for photos 
illustrating the text. 


Russe. B. Tripp, Editor-Manager, 
643 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Publisher Unknown To Us 
Sir: 

We are starting a new weekly publication to be 
called “The Commuter” and need a wide variety 
of material for its pages. 

We want short stories of all types, quizzes of 
ten or twenty questions each, trick questions and 
problems, railroad and express stories, fillers, house- 
hold hints, time-savers in the home or shop and 
any unusual happenings about strange things, 
strange places and strange people. In fact, any- 
thing new and different and presented in a short 
crisp manner has a chance of being accepted. 

All material submitted will be given a prompt 
reading and paid for upon acceptance. We re- 
quest that all material be sent flat with return 
postage enclosed. 

Thanking you for bringing this market notice 
to the attention of your readers, we are, 


The Commuter, 
THERON G. Capy, Editor, 
Box 325, Station “A,” 
Palo Alto, California. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“Sold 15 Stories 
in Il5 Weeks!” 


— writes “Chuck” Martin, of California. 


He is but one of the many Hoosier members who made good with our 
training. Many have received checks before completing coaching period, 
some sell the first story submitted. One student has written "I received 
a prize in the recent Writer's Digest-Liberty contest" signed Jewell 
Furlong, Kentucky. Another has written, "I sold six serials and several 
short stories during the past year" signed Mrs. E. G. Johnson, Mich. 
Many of our students and graduates have experienced similar thrills. 


Short Stories Wanted 


by over 2,000 


Practically every editor in the country is searching for 
short stories—new talent. Hundreds of new writers are 
crashing the print in pulps, trades and slicks. Editors 





Men and Women 


from coast to coast. 


everywhere are looking for new material, this may be “4 like your simple, di- 
YOUR opportunity, if you have a bent for writing. Con- shoulder smethod. of Pre. 
. . . . tl . 
fession stories, animal stories, yarns about the great open somewhat of alveteran in 

. . th h r ame, 
spaces are always in demand. Stories about sports, ro- feel justified in’ giving 
=e . m judgment that your 
mance, the farm, religion and a host of subjects find a course in short-story writ- 
d ket. Your tuniti unlimited b hensive and practical.” 
ready market. opportunities are imited be- ep ond grestiesl.’ 


cause right now high prices are being paid by editors 





Editors 





Jack Leadon 











a | 3 Teaches You to Write 
O Helps You to Sell 


Established in 1917, Hoosier Institute has helped hundreds 
of men and women to achieve success. If you have the de- 
sire to write, don’t wait. Many Hoosier students bemoan 
the fact that they waited even for a day to make the deci- 
sion which has led them to fame and good income. Crystallize 
your desire to’write. Find out what the oldest and largest 
school in America devoted exclusively to short story writing 
holds in store for you. Learn what success others have had 
and what opportunities await you. Not only does Hoosier 
Institute teach you “HOW to WRITE but it tells you 
WHERE to SELL. 


Personal Griticism, 
Manuscript Sales Service 


At Hoosier Institute, every student receives personal co- 
operation, every manuscript receives individual criticism. 
That’s why editors in the big publishing houses welcome 
stories written by Hoosier graduates. After your stories ap- 
proach salability, Hoosier tells you where to submit manu- 
scripts and helps you to sell. Another point to remember 
is an agreement made with every person when he enrolls. 
‘We agree to refund your tuition if you are not satisfied 
after you have finished the course.”? That’s an unqualified 
Promise that YOU must be satisfied and—you are the sole 
judge of satisfaction. 


Coupon Brings FREE Book 


Fill in and mail the coupon below today. You will receive, with- 
out cost or obligation, ‘‘The Art of Story Writing’’ and com- 
plete information about writing for profit. You will also learn 
about the money-back agreement and extended payment plan. 
If you are over 18 and under 80 you may be the next great 
writer editors are looking for. Don’t delay. Find out today how 
others have succeeded and what opportunities lie ahead for you, 
if you are trained. Address: 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Room 132, Hoosier Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





Hoosier Institute, 

Room 132 Hoosier Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out cost or obligation, your FREE 
book “‘The Art of Story Writ- 
ing.” I am interested in finding 
out how I can write short stories 
for profit. 
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INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE EFFICIENCY 


A new method of train- Send for How to Revise 
ing for prefessional mar- Your Own Poems 
kets. Hailed by writers ($1.25); How to Revise 


engaged in changing Your Own Stories 
their fields, as well as ($1.25) —(4c tax if sold 
‘| beginners seeking to 
form sound writing hab- 


stories, novels, poetry.  er's Digest, etc. 
672 So. Lafayette Park Place, Studio 48, Los Angeles 
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BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY 


Tremendous demand. Famous GAG BUILDER COURSE 
now costs less than ten cents a week. No drawing re- 
quired. 
can share in this fascinating money-making profession, 


518 WRIGHTWOOD Dept. W. D. CHICAGO, ILL. 


for Writers 


in California). 


Contributor to The New 
Pascal a‘ Yorker, The Nation, Sat. 
Scientific, stimulat- Review gi Lit., C5. Moni- 

one ne ; tor, O'Brien and O. Henry 
Criticism of short Collections, Writer, Writ- 
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LEARN GAG WRITING 


STAMP brings free information on how you, too, 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
















RE STORIES A belt § 


paying markets for free-lance writing 

you are best fitted. Many editors 

Liat actively buying. Find your ue we > 
ets, end for the M-P 

TODAY! It’s FREE! 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 471, St. Louis, Mo. 





























535 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


MATHILDE WEIL 


LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. | Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticized and marketed. 


Send for circular. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 


242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 


Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 





New York 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 at 





A New Kind of Hero 
Sir: 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is interested in getting well illustrated arti- 
cles that feature the De Soto car as the hero. 
No “travel” material is desired, but yarns that 
tell of unusual experiences with the car will be 
welcomed, particularly if they have an unusual 
personality angle or twist. All manuscripts must 
be accompanied by a selection of pictures as each 
yarn carries 6 to 8 shots. 

While Frederick O. Schubert, editor, will gladly 
answer inquiries, it is pointed out that all De Soto 
dealers are literally reporters for People & Places 
and writers with an idea will find it profitable to 
inspect the magazine and discuss possible features 
with their local De Soto outlet. They have been 
requested to co-operate with free lancers. 

Other material centered around unusual per- 
sonalities without the De Soto tie-up is also sought 
but special rates and attention will be given the 
car-angle yarns. Payment is upon acceptance and 
varies dependent upon the merits of the piece. 

As the need for this material is urgent, writers 
looking for a lead can cash in quickly by an 
immediate study of their field for People & Places 
personalities. 

FREDERICK O. SCHUBERT 





Sir: 

Articles are wanted for a new house organ to 
be published by one of the larger firms in the 
hospital equipment field. The business side of 
hospital management must be treated. This would 
include management methods, stock control in the 
supply room, collections from slow-paying patients, 
fund-raising activities and such unusual activities 
and projects as would make good copy. Person- 
ality stories, pictures, cartoons, etc., are also 
wanted. Preferred length is under 1000 words. 
Payment is on publication at the rate of Ic per 
word. 

Hospital humor too, is acceptable. All copy, 
however, must deal with hospitals and the men 
and women who run them. 

A. AucustT TIGER, 
22 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
This firm also publishes Surgical Business. 














IF YOU GET HELP — GET RESULTS! 

















$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
We made BOOK A BEST SELLER! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 





These are ONLY A FEW of the results! 


Send Us Your Stories, Novels, Books. 
Write for Detailed Circular. 


After All, 


and Results Mean Sales! 


55 WEST 42nd ST. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 






RESULTS That Count 





Manuscript Placement for Authors 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Copyright Without Benefit of Printing Now Available 


Sir: 
The Copyright Office has received your letter of 


March 14th in regard to whether multigraphed or 
mimeographed material (other than plays or mo- 
tion picture scripts) could be copyrighted. 


It is true that under Section 15, before the 
amendatory Act of July 3, 1936, books and 
periodicals were supposed to be printed from type 
set, which excluded mimeographed but not multi- 
graphed material. After this amendment, how- 
ever, “works printed or produced in the United 
States by any other process than those specified by 
this Section” became subject to registration in this 
Office. Multigraph has always been considered 
type setting. A work produced by this process was 
registrable even before Section 15 was amended. 
Thus it will be seen that the form of production 
no longer enters into the question of registration. 


Unpublished works which are registrable can 
be entered in any form, provided they are legible 
and complete, except that copies written in pencil 
could not be accepted for deposit because they 
become blurred and illegible in time. But since 
publication rarely, if ever, takes place except at 
least in mimeographed form typewritten copies are 
not usually deposited for registration. It is ordi- 
narily not feasible to produce on the typewriter a 
sufficient number of copies for publication, al- 
though in rare cases to publish in this form might 
not be objectionable. 


Copyright in newspaper or magazine articles is 
secured by publication of the article with the 
prescribed notice. Registration is then in order 
in this Office upon prompt deposit of one complete 
copy of the issue in which the article first appears, 
an application on the enclosed Form A-5 and fee 
of $2.00. Each different article or instalment re- 
quires registration. Further details are set forth 
in Circular 43 also enclosed. It will be no bar to 
registration that a newspaper or magazine is pub- 
lished in mimeograph or similar duplicating form. 


C. L. Bouve, Register of Copyrights, 
Library of Congress Copyright Office, 
Washington. 








NOVEL MANUSCRIPTS 


make excellent serial booklengths! 


We are particularly anxious to review 
novel length manuscripts of the cir- 
culating library type, pulp, love, west- 
ern and semi-literary. 


Send in your booklength MSS for in- 
spection. No charge for editorial 
reading. 


STUART TYNAN 











1940 


IDEAS... 


Come a dime a dozen. Any man on the street 
has a thousand to spare on any subject. But 
the man who can sit down and give all he has 
to the success of just one at a time until it is 
perfected is worth the high wage he usually 
gets out of life. Writing is an.idea like that. 


MAKING SMALL SALES FIRST... 


before you plunge headlong into the top-flight mag- 
azine markets is the sensible step in tackling the pro- 
fessional writing idea. Start at the bottom with 
SMALL SALES and get the hang of the job without 
months of wasted postage and self confidence. If 
you are a professional and shooting your stuff to the 
top rank mags only, landing only occasional scripts, 
make the rounds of all the second class, publications 
badly in need of solid but not too slick fiction material. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER... 


Sell your short-shorts to the national news- 
paper syndicate markets serving over 3000 
newspapers. I specialize in making small 
sales for SMALL CHECKS where material 
is not good enough to land in the bigger 
markets. | have urgent editorial demand 
for newspaper syndicate short-shorts fic- 
tion (stories from 1000 to 1500 word 
lengths) with single or double climax twists, 
love or adventure situations—for any 
short-short story tucked in your desk or 
unwritten in your mind, that would make 
an immediate small sale for a SMALL 
CHECK to these syndicate markets. Don't 
try too hard on this popular salable type 
story form: have a story to tell, and tell it 
in a straightforward, sensible way paying 
acute attention that the climax in the end 
builds up as the most intensely dramatic 
part of the story. 


Let me see several of your short-shorts. Incluce outlines for 
others (free of charge). 1! am interested in developing new 
writers, in securing repeat client sales. If your scripts stick 
immediately my customary commission Is 10% on sales over 
$20, slightly increased on sales under $20. If your scripts 
aren't marketable as they stand, clear cut strictly commercial- 
minded revision suggestions given in a detailed report where 
warranted; expert criticism and specific constructive advice 
offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about those manuscripts. 
Resubmissions free. Marketing fees are low: 85¢ each script 
under 1,500 words; from 1,500 to 5,000, $2.50. Sell in a 
SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 


Room 1229 — 15 Park Row — New York City 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 









































WRITER’s DIGEST 


HOW TO HAVE 
A BRAIN CHILD 


plotting 


Mista aicerelilaeyed) 


FAITH BALDWIN, 


FAMOUS AUTHOR, SAYS OF JACK WOODFORD'S 
NEW BOOK PLOTTING—HOW TO HAVE A BRAIN 
CHILD, "I AM CERTAIN IT IS A BOOK WHICH 
SHOULD PROVE INVALUABLE TO THE BEGIN- 
NING AND WOULD BE WRITER... SENSIBLE, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD, NO HOOMALIMALI, AS 
THEY SAY DOWN HAWAII WAY. | SHALL 
RECOMMEND IT TO THE MANY PEOPLE WHO 
WRITE ME ASKING HOW AND WHY AND 
WHEN AND WHERE." 

The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes 
through with another tremendous help for writ- 
ers. Here's a plot book that IS a plot book— 
not a mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. 
A bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 
350 pages) covering in detail all the plotting 
methods that Woodford has ever used — with 
special attention to your own particular mind, 
temperament, occupation, etc. Woodford be- 
lieves that not all people can use the same sys- 
tems, and in his book he presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 

34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—the ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT— PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS — PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES — 
‘PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS — MOTION PICTURE 
PLOTTING. 

And remember—TRIAL AND ERROR—now in its [0th print- 
ing, and still the best selling book on writing. As the 
Editor of ESQUIRE says, "There are a lot of fellows telling 
you that ‘you too can write stuff.’ But Jack Woodford is 
the only one who goes on to prove it!" 


Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 
TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guarantee applies 
on both books. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers M 
P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


(J Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
0 Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 


| may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied. 


0 Enclosed find check 0 Send C. O. Dz. 


$2,500 For Novels 


Sir: 


The book public is eager to read the auto- 
biographies and biographies of characteristic 
Americans of every calling as well as books on 
significant aspects of American life and work. To 
meet this demand, we plan a series of books which 
will eventually present a new and sharper picture 
of the American scene. 


As a first step in this program, we offer prizes of 
Twenty-five Hundred Dollars Each for manuscripts 
suitable for this series. 


A prize-winning manuscript may be the life 
story of a man or woman of any profession, busi- 
ness, or occupation whatsoever. It may be writ- 
ten in the first person by the subject of the book, 
it may be the biography of someone of this or an 
earlier generation, or it may deal with some im- 
portant aspect of America as expressed in the 
lives of its people. The only qualification is that 
it shall definitely contribute to the understanding 
of our country by presenting a true and vivid ac- 
count of Life in America. 


To save the writer’s time by eliminating ineligi- 
ble manuscripts, we invite any applicant for a prize 
to submit an outline and partial manuscript to the 
Editor of the LIFE-IN-AMERICA Series for ed- 
itorial advice and preliminary opinion as to its 
eligibility. These partial manuscripts must be not 
less than 5000 words in length and must be ac- 
companied by a signed application form, unless 
such application has already been made. This 
preliminary opinion will in no way commit us in 
awarding the prizes. 


To each author whose completed manuscript is 
selected for the LIFE-IN-AMERICA Series, $2500 
will be paid at the time of acceptance. One-half 
of this sum will be an outright honorarium; the 
other half will be an advance against royalties, 
which will be paid at the rate of 10% of the retail 
price of the book for the first 2500 copies sold; 
124%2% for the next 2500; and 15% thereafter. 
All rights in each prize-winning book are to be 
assigned to Houghton Mifflin Company, but with 
the understanding that the author is to receive 
85% of the net proceeds for the sale, if any, of 
the first serial, foreign, dramatic, motion picture, 
or radio rights, and 50% of the net proceeds from 
the sale of the second serial rights or from the sale 
of the work to a book club or similar organization. 


In addition to the prize winners, we expect to 
receive many manuscripts not quite suitable for 
this series but which we shall be glad to publish 
on the customary terms. 


This offer will terminate on January 1, 1942, 
but will be subject to renewal at the publishers’ 
discretion. 

Life-in-America Editor, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Sir: 
There is only one thing that I dislike about 


Wrirer’s Dicest. And that’s the pictures. 

The very sight of the magazine in the mail box 
gives me a lift. I read it while my continued 
stories in other magazines wait. Read it! I drink 
it. On its pages I find elixir for the writer’s soul 
within me that quite often nearly dies of frustra- 
tion. 

I sieze my new copy with both hands. As I go 
along so earnestly seeking light out of my darkness, 
those fun-poking pictures strike me like blows in 
the face. 

We would-be writers are suffering acutely to 
express our urge. Getting in print is our only 
certainty of success. Why mock us by portraying 
the display we make of ourselves during these ef- 
forts? Those who ring the bell may be able to 
see fun in making comedy of the writer’s travail, 
but I doubt it. 

If these pictures were in a funny paper, I could 
take them. But putting them on pages that con- 
tain the writer’s bread of life is combining the 
ridiculous with the sublime. 

ELizABETH HOoLuapay, 
Route No. 2, Florence, S. C. 





Sir: 

I note that, in the current WriTER’s DicEstT, 
we are listed as being in the market for serials 
divided into “36 chapters of about 3100 words 
each.” This should read “36 chapters of about 
1300 words each.” Would you please publish a 
note to this effect? 

Frances RULE, Fiction Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, 
220 East Forty-Second St., New York. 





Sir: 

We will purchase articles and short stories con- 
taining not over 1000 words. We also welcome 
novelettes not to exceed 15,000 words. All sub- 
missions must be well written and have definite 
appeal to the general newspaper reader. 

Reports are made within three weeks. Pay- 
ment is made outright by arrangement with the 
author. 

Stamped envelope must accompany all manu- 
scripts submitted if the author wishes to have 
them returned. 

Rosert Norris, Managing Editor, 
The Atlantic Newspaper Syndicate, 
84 Bradstreet Avenue, 
Revere, Massachusetts. 





Sir: 

The Editorial Committee of The Western So- 
cialist, the official organ of the Socialist Party of 
Canada and the Workers Socialist Party of the 
U.S. A., would like to hear from writers who are 
sympathetic to Marxism. We are interested in 
seeing theoretical essays, important news articles 
written from the Socialist point of view, and both 
poetry and short stories significant to the class 
struggle. 





PROFIT -- 400% 


"If | hadn't sold any- 
thing I'd still feel the 
work under your super- 
vision was extremely valu- 
able—but the rattle of a 
check for more than four 
times the cost of the 
course is quite concrete 
and commercial. No 
matter what type of train- 
ing a would-be fictioneer 
has had, no matter how 
well educated he is, he 








JACK WOODFORD 


needs up-to-date SUPERVISION to keep 
track of the demands of a constantly chang- 
ing business," writes Cleve Williams, of Lub- 
bock, Texas. (Letter on file.) 


ONLY SALES COUNT 


The Only Test of Any Course is the 
Sales It Produces 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's TRIAL AND ERROR, and were 
written by him to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
They have helped many writers make sales. (Endorse- 
ments on file.) 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
GOES TO YOU FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL AND ERROR, based 
his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 stories 
and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO.) 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-da 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a mont 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to sell those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis, we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
$2.00 the year; $2.50 in Canada; $3.00 Foreign. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921 at the Post Office at 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS: 


qws are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


git you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess,,.Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Lapeer New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 








If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
en book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


mbit: PHILADELPHIA - - - - = = PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Western Socialist is read not only by So- 
cialists in the United States and Canada, but by 
members and sympathizers of our companion par- 
ties, The Socialist Party of Australia, The Socialist 
Party of New Zealand, The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain, and by other Socialists throughout 
the world. It is a worthwhile medium for all 
intelligent writers. 

We report promptly on all manuscripts. 
copies will be sent on request. The 
Socialist is published monthly; 5c a copy. 

CuHar.es M. Paine, 
12 Hayward Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Sample 
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Sir: 

We are interested in securing factual articles on 
the sales and merchandising activities of coffee 
roasters and tea packers and we would like to con- 
tact writers in various cities who are accurate 
enough reporters to dig out these stories. 

Articles should deal with the specific methods 
used to increase sales to retail outlets, to the 
home, or to hotels and restaurants. Each article 
should be illustrated with one or more photo- 
graphs. Our readers are all business men in this 
industry, so the layman’s viewpoint should be 
avoided. Like most trade papers we like articles 
containing “‘liftable” ideas which the reader might 
be able to adapt to his own business. Each arti- 
cle should tell how a firm is winning sales with 
a definite sales policy. Some use premiums for 
the consumer, some dealer premiums, some con- 
centrate on the restaurant trade, some supply 
private brands for the retailer, etc. 

Rates of pay are ¥%-cent a word after publica- 
tion, which means the month of issue. We pay 
$1 each for photographs used. Word lengths can 
be from 800 to 1200. 

Because we have used many articles, and do not 
want duplication, writers should query before sub- 
mitting copy. 

D. B. Taytor, Managing Editor, 
The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
79 Wall Street, New York. 





Sir: 

My recent article on confession writing brought 
a fistful of fan mail, and from it I have learned 
one thing: The writers who wrote to me didn’t 
have a mastery—in fact if you will forgive me, 
they didn’t understand at all—the professional’s 
conception of characterization and motivation. 

Do you think I should get on my hobby horse 
and try to tell you what little I know about the 
subject ?* 

This morning I am off to cash a lovely new 
$150 check from Macfadden’s. I see that Faw- 
cett’s have reprinted the article which their editor, 
Beatrice Lubitz wrote for the Digest, and are 
enclosing it in some of the rejects. 

Marjorie Hommes MIGHELL, 
Texarkana, Arkansas. 

*Please do!—Ed. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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TESTIMONY 


(and no liver pills) 


“ce 


My six months with you 
expires this week. May I say it 
has been the most helpful period 
I’ve yet experienced with any 
teacher or coach? Proof that this 
is so will be forthcoming before 
long in the form of a check to 
cover another like course of 
sprouts. . .” (Name on request.) 


Sales and treatment consideration $1.00 each 
for full length short stories. Short-shorts (un- 
der 2,000 words) fifty cents each, plus return 
postage. Or send stamp for folder. 


Consideration reading is for sales offer first. 
If unsalable, can we make it salable? If hope- 
less, brief criticism is offered with return of 
the material. No work excepted for revision 
until I have first examined it. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148, Dept. MW 
Phoenix, Ariz. 








Books to my credit praised by highest ranking 
critics. Editorial experience with Fawcett Publica- 
tions. Contributions to more than 95 publications, 
= from leading slicks through most of the pulp groups. (ics! 
ee eee 








TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA! 


MSS. TYPED ACCURATE NEAT 

30c per thousand words if 5,000 words or less; 

25c per thousand words if more than 5, words. 
Excellent bond paper used. Free carbon and extra first and 
last sheets. Minor poses Pa Mailed flat. MR. RALPH 
MILNE FARLEY, well-known author, writes: ‘Excellent 
work! Here is aot | 

. R. SERVICE—Room 902 


1457 ieciioa New York City 















ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
graduates. Write today for free booklet *‘Oppore 
tunities in Advertising,”” and requirements. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 3055 Chicago, U. S. A. 








| SELL STORIES 
SALES COUNT 


GET OUT OF THE RUT. START TODAY. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO BEGINNERS. 
I offer a complete, well-rounded sales service 
from the pulps and confessions to the slicks. 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service 
but also guidance, revision, and replotting for 
which there is no extra charge. Reading fees are 
one dollar per thousand words up to five thou- 
sand. Fifty cents per thousand words on every- 
thing above five thousand. 
Special arrangements with the established author 
and an opportunity to widen his markets. 
Fees on book manuscripts on request. 


| Luci__e Branot, Authors’ Agent ~ | 


131 West 38th Street New York, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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I t isn’t by chance that the 

authors of these stories receive 
thousands of dollars from my 

office every month. They work 
professionally; spend their time 
writing and employ an aggressive 


A few of my clients’ 
April magazine ap- 
pearances. 


Top leaves—''slicks"’ 
Bottom—"'pulps' 






| Séent to handle their sales. = Will You Let Me Do These Things 
For You? 
e 1 will honestly appraise your scripts and recommend 


the worthy ones to editors who will be interested. I'll 
, give you detailed, specific criticism of inadequate stories, 
BYE’ when most of them were beginners, or had show you how to rewrite those that can be made sal- 


made only one or two sales, they were too wise gbie, and give you practical suggestions for profitable 
to gamble their literary future on trial-and-error future production. 


guesswork. They secured a reputable agent who W 




















made sure that their manuscripts were adequate in IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER this professional guidance A 
style, construction and plot before showing them to Costs you $1.00 per thousand words on mss, up to 5000; on 
editors. These writers knew that recommended by Scripts 5000 to 11,000, the rate is $5.00 for the first 5000 and 
an agent from whom the editors were regularly 75¢ for each additional thousand words. Special rates on 


mission basis of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, and 
a of discouraging rejections and worries 20% on foreign sales. 


over ‘'where to send it next," these writers were My booklet, “Practical Literary Help" and latest market 
confidently working on timely suggestions for new letter, on request. 


} copy needed by specific markets. And through re- 

He ceiving practical advice, training and encourage- 

if ment many of them were enabled to produce the e 

it calibre of work with which | am constantly pushing 

| them ahead into such leading magazines as SATUR- eC 
DAY EVENING POST, COLLIERS, LIBERTY, THIS 


WEEK, ESQUIRE, FORUM, AMERICAN LEGION 
‘ MONTHLY, etc. e 
Literary Agent 


56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 












1 buying, their manuscripts would command respect- novelets and novels. - 
| ful attention. They knew every possible market would : IF YOU HAVE SOLD $500.00 WORTH to magazines ( 
be covered, any subsidiary rights thoroughly ex- Within the last year, I'll grant you a 50% reduction on above 
ploited, and that they would receive the best prices. "ates. P 
IF YOU HAVE SOLD $1,000.00 WORTH to magazines 
s within the last year, I'll work with you on the straight com- 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 
V. SLAUGHTER, MINNA BARDON, 
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TRY IT THIS WAY = = » « RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


scripts that are still in our office 

while the judges, and Miss Palmer 
of Liberty, study them, I am struck by the 
number of scripts that are “almosts” and 
would be right in there if a few plot twists 
were added. 

Some need added conflict, some need new 
narrative hooks to draw the reader into the 
story at the start. 

Let’s get started on some contest story plots 
and see what we can do to head them to- 
ward perfection. Here’s the plot of an 
“almost” story: 

A farmer is bitten by a rattlesnake. 

His wife tries to call the doctor on their 
rural party line but, failing, because the 
doctor is out, she tries to follow the 
husband’s instructions and get a remedy. 
A neighbor comes to help because his 
wife was listening on the party line and 
knew that there was trouble. He saves 
the husband’s life. This is the old party 
line idea. The novelty in it comes from 
the fact that the husband and wife are 
city people, and the wife doesn’t like 
the country. 

Parts of the characterization in this story 
are so good that I have no doubt the author 
will be able to do a completely good job of 


\ I GLANCE through the contest 


13 


revision. The re-write job turns on several 
fundamental principles in writing. First, and 
foremost, we must have more conflict be- 
tween the city woman and the rural district 
to which she has just moved, and this must 
be “pointed up.” We must make the party 
line telephone a symbol of everything rural 
she dislikes. Her failure to like rural living 
brings genuine conflict between herself and 
her husband over their new way of living. 
The husband must be built up as a thor- 
oughly sympathetic character so the reader 
will feel moved when he is at point of death. 
The wife and the husband would be a grand 
couple—if it only weren’t for their conflict 
about living in the country—with the party 
line as the symbol of what the wife dislikes. 
Then, it will be perfect for the telephone to 
be the instrument that saves her husband 
and institutes a change in her life because 
she realizes that wherever one finds the rural 
party line phone, one also finds a different 
sense of human values. 


The situation and the conflict must be 
stated in the very beginning of the story; say, 
in the woman’s awkwardness in doing some 
rural chore, and in her following exaspera- 
tion over someone butting in while she is 
speaking on the party line. Then follows a 
big scene in which our two sympathetic 
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characters—the husband and wife—conflict 
over their new way of living, with the party 
line phone as the symbol. 

The writer will, of course, have to do re- 
search on rattlesnake bites and effective 
household remedies. Then, too, there is the 
minor point of supplying a good reason why 
the doctor wasn’t home, and why he couldn’t 
be- reached. 

A home run made by the slugger of the 
winning team with none on base and the 
score 15 to 0 in his favor is faintly exciting. 
But a home run by the weak hitting “goat” 
infielder with the score knotted, last half of 
the ninth inning, bases full, and the games 
standing three all in the World’s Series— 
that’s really exciting. In order to make a 
better story out of the above party line yarn, 
we simply “point up” the drama; we show a 
genuine conflict between the man and his 
wife over their new way of living. 

Marketing a story such as this to any of 
the better grade rural magazines will be easy 
after the re-write job is accomplished. It is 
similar in theme to the successful current 
movie “Swiss Family Robinson.” 


*VE already mentioned the great amount 

of good writing centered around out- 
moded ideas. These are “dated” ideas that 
simply cannot be used any longer in maga- 
zine fiction. They belong to the Horatio 
Alger or infancy period of American litera- 
ture. Our train has passed them by, although 
some writers still cherish these old plumes. 

May I illustrate by showing you how a 
story which utilizes a “dated” Horatio Alger 
motif can be made salable by turning it into 
a “standard,” but nevertheless acceptable 
theme. You may well 
say here: “Why is one 
theme acceptable and 
another is not, although 
both are old.” 

The reason is that the 
first is not a “theme” at 
all, but just an incident 
with a happy ending 
which comes about 
through God, or fortui- 
tous circumstances. That 
is an outmoded idea in 
writing. Your  conclu- 


This caricature of Richard K. Abbott 
was drawn by Jim Tully especially for 
this article. Dr. Abbott desires to point 
out that by placing a thumb squarely 
over the face of the caricature, a front 
view of Tully is immediately obtained. 


sion must be a natural outgrowth of your 
story; and even if the solution is related to 
the constant stream of fiction to which we 
are all exposed, it will still get by if it has 
some new angles. Let us see how a plot 
used by one writer is no good because it is 
dated, and how it becomes much better 
when changed; even though the new solu- 
tion is not entirely original, being related to 
the basic O. Henry idea of man and wife 
who tell each other they are practicing their 
arts while they hold menial jobs in the same 
building. 

The story I have in mind has a strikingly 
well written beginning showing the emo- 
tional reaction of a W. P. A. worker to his 
job and his family conflict. So far, so good. 
This situation strikes a common denominator 
with millions of Americans, and which other 
millions will be interested in reading. But, 
after we have grown to expect important 
happenings because the writer seems to know 
his character and atmosphere so well, we see 
a makeshift ending in which the hero rescues 
a small child in danger, is hurt, wakes up 
in a strange home, and finds that he has, 
through the rescue, acquired a home for 
himself where he will be loved and wel- 
comed. 

Up to the rescue, this was a swell story. 
The character was in genuine conflict with 
his family; he was in trouble; there was no 
way out, and the reader was rooting hard 
for him because he was a sympathetic fellow. 
Then Fate takes a hand and the character 
walks straight into a tailor-made happy end- 
ing that is so artificial it raises neither pulse 
beat nor heart throb. (Without that—what 
have you?) 

The plot is a blood 
relative to the ancient 
white whisker about the 
dog, formerly disdained, 
who rescues a child and 
is then beautifully cher- 
ished. Or the old man, 
fired from a lifelong job, 
whereupon he rescues 
the son of the _presi- 
dent, etc. 

The author of _ this 
story about the W. P. A. 
worker deserves special 
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attention because he writes so well, because 
he wrote about a real character, and because 
he knows his local color. Now, how can we 
take this dated Alger yarn and make it bet- 
ter? I suggest a complete new ending that 
will be the natural result of what has gone 
before in the story. Suppose that the one 
other character in the beginning of the story, 
the Molly who is the wife, remains until the 
end. The writer does not make us feel quite 
certain whether Molly has simply left Jack 
or sort of quietly evaporates. Suppose that 
we keep her in the story, cutting out a lot of 
the back history and keeping mostly the ex- 
cellent situation at the beginning of the 
story. Let’s look through the story and see 
if there is a hint of a new ending that we 
can build. 

Here, on page 4, is a line that may help: 

“Sometimes he suspected she was 
playing a game with him; but if she 
was, it was a game to the end.” 

There is the hint. It will be enough. 
Suppose that Jack, coming home early, sees 
Molly slinking, dressed in luxurious and un- 
familiar clothes. It won’t hurt to lessen the 


ages of the characters a little, which will 
give us a young married love story—popular 
with the big circulation magazines. 


Suppose that when Jack comes in, Molly 
is once more shabby and apparently low in 
spirits, although he surprises her eyes danc- 
ing with delight when he says something 
sharp about their poverty. Develop conflict 
between them to the point where he decides 
that he will make something happen to force 
her to reveal her plot, and in order to make 
her give up the luxuries that he suspects an- 
other man is giving her. He arouses himself 
to the point of stepping off his W. P. A. job 
and going back to his old employer and de- 
manding his job back because of some new 
technique in working he learned in W. P. A. 
He gets it and goes to confront his wife, 
watching until he sees her go in and then 
stepping in immediately. He discovers that 
she has been posing in borrowed clothes for 
an artist who is doing a commercial job of 
some kind and that she kept it a secret in 
order to try to make enough money to pay 
the rent on their lost cottage or something 
equally simple. 

















“He just keeps calling, says ‘No news is good news,’ 
laughs and hangs up!" 


This is a long twist, but it’s more reason- 
able because it substitutes actual endeavor 
by the husband for chance happening that 
isn’t convincing. 

The author will probably insist that this 
isn’t his original story, and he is right, be- 
cause originally he didn’t have a story. That 
was the trouble. 


S IS usual, there are in the contest 

dozens of murder stories in which the 
central figure either murders or gets mur- 
dered. Now when you see stories of this 
sort in print you can usually bank on the 
fact that the story must be pretty good 
otherwise, because editors don’t like to buy 
many stories with these ideas. Occasionally, 
however, we get one that has a central idea 
worth bothering with. 


A white man and an Indian are the pro- 
tagonists. They are after gold and the white 
man feels that the Indian who does not, he 
believes, speak English, wants his gold, be- 
cause he keeps watching the white man’s 
pack. We learn that the pack contains just 
a few personal things among which is men- 
tioned a gilded mirror, and at the beginning 
of the story we have already learned that 
because of a need for grub and gold in the 
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pack, the white man has deprived the Indian 
of his own few small personal possessions. 

The white man sets a gun-trap so that it 
will go off and wake him up if the Indian 
disturbs the gold pack. The Indian does, and 
the gun goes off, shooting not the Indian but 
the white man. Then in the last paragraph 
we see the Indian picking up, not the gold 
for which the gun was the real protection, 
but the mirror. 

Now this is a good story as it stands. It 
can be bettered simply because it needs 
tightening. We don’t need so many solilo- 
quies and we can use scenes of conflict be- 
tween white man and Indian instead of just 


' the rather rambling preliminaries to the one 


big scene in the story. In two or three places 
there are spots that could be made more 
convincing if we were thoroughly convinced 
that the Indian was as naive as he seems to 
be. Some other type of aborigine might be 
more logical. First the tightening up and 
the substitution of one other scene of con- 
flict for a lot of unimportant reminiscence 
and soliloquy. 

All through the story we have built up the 
white man as a hero. We have gotten into 
his boots in such a way that now when he 
is killed we are terribly shocked and imme- 
diately lose interest in the story although 
there is still to come the last and extremely 
good paragraph when we see the Indian 
with the mirror for which he was yearning 
instead of the gold. 

As it stands, the author can’t overcome 
the difficulty of killing off a character 


Contest results will appear in the June issue of the Dicest 
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whom he has presented attractively. 

Suppose that we do things a little differ- 
ently. What if the white man had planned 
death for the Indian anyhow as soon as he 
got close to civilization because he was afraid 
that the Indian would tell tales or steal the 
gold. Or if the gold was the actual discovery 
of the Indian and the white man was trying 
to keep him from knowing the value of it, or 
if the white man were a brute who had 
treated the Indian cruelly and who suspected 
that the only way he’d get out of the woods 
with the gold was to kill the Indian and then 
say that he caught him stealing the gold, 
then we’d feel that it was poetic justice when 
the trap he set for the Indian should kill the 
white man: If the author tries one of these 
motivations and tightens up the rest of the 
plot as suggested, he’d have a perfect ending 
in his mirror scene after the death. 

At risk of repeating myself and of contra- 
dicting the things that many people feel 
about the short-short, I still feel that you 
should consider seriously the ending that de- 
velops naturally and inevitably from the 
conflict in the story, and then figure out a 
surprise twist that will still keep the ending 
natural but at the same time make it a 
wallop. 

I’ve seen plenty of stories (and so have 
you) in which everything up to that last big 
wallop was just talk, just retrospect, just 
words carefully put down but meaningless in 
connection with the climax of the story. 

To me those are studies, skits, sketches, but 
not short-short stories. 
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| COVER THE 
BARBER SHOP 
FRONT... 


HEY call me the city editor, news 
iE “sporting” editor and a good 

many things not fit to print. My 
number is legion—so are my duties. I’m a 
fall guy on a small-town daily and my job is 
to get the news 
in the paper 
without making 
too many people 
mad. 


They've got is 
fellows like me eA Ve 


ail 
all over the ’ 
= 


country, but 
I’ve got a full- 






I’ve never had 
much time to 
get around to meet them. 
time job. 

I’ve never handled any real big news and 
I wouldn’t know what it would be like. I’ve 
never seen men shot down on foreign battle- 
fields nor have I covered a bigger political 
campaign than my own county race. I’ve 
never seen a man put to death in the electric 
chair. But I have seen the bank’s vice- 
president don boots and join the volunteer 
firemen and the mayor pitch ball in his shirt 
sleeves. 


What I write is small-town stuff. The first 
cotton bloom is news and the first open boll 
is more news and the first bale of cotton is 
worth a two-column head on the front page. 

We write about the comings and goings 
of the townspeople, about their babies (but 
they have to give the doctor’s name), and 
their birthdays. Death notices are run free 
of charge, as it’s still news when anybody 
Passes on in our town. 

I carried home the season’s biggest egg to 
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‘all right at my finger tips. 
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News Editor, The Evening Herald, Rock Hill, is. 


my young daughter a while back. She 
wanted to know the hen’s name. 

“Look in tonight’ s paper,” I told her. “It s 
all in there.” 

My whole world is in our town, “ii it’s 
I call the mayor 
and the city councilmen by their first names 
and most of the other big shots in town. The 
mayor and city fathers call me “Harkshaw,” 
a derivation, I guess, from Hawkshaw (the 
detective, because I happened along one day 
as they were holding a secret meeting across 
town from their city council chamber. | 

We do not consider at all as competition 
the four big out-of-town papers which flood 
our town. We've got something to sell| to 
the natives that nobody else can give them 
because we cover the local front, the barber 
shop front, if you please, and the local people 
take our sheet to see what their friends and 
neighbors are doing. 

I expect the smalltown paper might) be 
called the town’s conscience or maybe its 
soul. We laugh with our town and we cry 
with it. We boast of its growth and headline 
building reports; we mourn with its adversi- 
ties and eulogize departed citizens ; we plead 
for its needy and print 
public subscriptions to 
emergencies; we rise 
up in our town’s con- 
tempt and shame those 
who desecrate the 
cemetery. 

I try to be hard- 
boiled and impersonal 
about the whole busi- - 
ness, but sometimes I 30: 
carry the town’s ATK 
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troubles home with me. I’m usually upset 
around Christmas time when the Alias Santa 
Claus cases go too slowly and it seems little 
children will be without those things which 
make little hearts glad at the joyous yuletide. 
Too, I’m sorry for the young lads whose 
names go in the drunk drivers’ column and I 
hope they won’t lose their jobs, though it’s 
their mothers I feel for most. 

It gets under my skin to hear folks criticize 
the high school coach when I know exactly 
what he’s up against, and it’s tough to hear 
the town gossip drag the names of good 
citizens through the mire when I know the 
inside facts, even though I cannot print 
them. 

I clean choked up writing the story about 
the poverty-stricken old man, stone deaf, 
pleading with the county commissioners to 
let him marry an old woman in the poor- 
house. 

I like people and I guess that’s why I like 
my job. In this small-town paper game you 
get close to the customers. I like to get out 
among the trade, knock at their doors, Once 
on a bet I handled my regular work and put 
on 150 new readers in a twelve-day period. 
I won the dough, but what profited me most 
was personal contact with the people, taxi 
drivers, mill workers, storekeepers, farmers, 
white collars, and overalls. 


get tips about news from all kinds of 
people. A fellow who runs a service 
station on a highway phones me when the 
ambulance 
whizzes by, 
carrying a guy 
“with his shoes 
on.” A friendly 
druggist on the 
main drag 
hears plenty. A 
bank president who is interested in every- 
thing under the sun keeps informed about 
most of it, calls me every day to swap news 
tips. Storekeepers in nearby mill and farm- 
ing districts are my friends. 


One of the best stories I ever printed came 
from a barber shop. While getting a haircut 
I heard a man, just back from a hunt down 
state relating how our mayor killed a deer 


with a bottle of pop. That one made the 
news service trunk lines. 

We have the gosh-awfullest things to hap. 
pen in this business. The other day a woman | 
phoned to ask whether we printed news of 
people coming to town to visit sick people, 
She wanted to know if we would print the 
names even though there were a good many. 
Thinking a good many meant fifteen o 
twenty, I said OK. The list contained § 
about a hundred names. She insisted such 
an item was just as important as a list of 
guests at a wedding. We argued a person 
usually marries only once in a lifetime, 
while a body might be sick quite often. 

We got into an awful mess about a birth 
announcement. A little girl handed the item 
to a member of our staff. The item stated 
merely that Miss So-and-So had had a baby. 
Questioned by staff members, the little girl 
said that the parents of the baby did not live 
together. The mother was her sister and she 
knew all the details and went on to supply 

the father’s name. 
So then and there 
and without bene- 
fit of clergy we 
married the two 
and the item ap- 
peared: “Mr. 
and Mrs.” announce 
the birth of a 
daughter. Next day we ran two correc- 
tions, one for the girl’s family and one for 
the boy’s. And from what we were told— 
and we were told plenty — neither side con- 
sidered it a compliment to be linked in holy 
wedlock, even though just by printer’s ink. 


Now we require the attending doctor's 
name with each birth notice and we check 
with his office before breaking into print. 


We also check carefully wedding an- 
nouncements, especially the ones of secret 
marriages, as dates given the newspaper do 
not always tally with those at the license 
bureau. You know, with a third member 
coming along in the family, sometimes folks 
get mixed up. 


"THE natives like a bit of dirt now and 
then, and when we give it to them in 
the form of a perfectly legal instrument, a 
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good, juicy lawsuit, they eat it up. During 

my court re- 

S Face) porter days in a 

ce?) fr southern state I 

recall one par- 

ai ticularly interest- 

ing case. A busi- 

ness Man was 

about to sue a 

prominent attor- 

ney for alienat- 

ing the affections of his wife while the 

attorney was a state legislator where the 

alienated wife was a clerk. Everybody was 

talking, but there was nothing you could 
print and stay within the libel laws. 

But finally the irate husband brought a 
habeas corpus action for custody of his little 
son, alleging his wife was not a fit and proper 
person to keep the child. The judge, a staid 
old Christian gentleman if ever I knew one, 
ordered the hearing to be held in chambers— 
that is, in a closed courtroom. He ordered 
the room cleared and would not allow the 
husband’s own sisters to remain. But he 
had taken a liking to me for some reason 
and told me I could stay and hear the whole 
dirty mess if I would give him my word not 
to print anything more than his decision in 
the case. I gave my word and the hearing 
got under way about 4:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon and continued until past midnight. 

Each side had great stacks of affidavits 
which lawyers read into the records. And 
believe you me the dime paper-back novel 
authors had nothing on the fellows who 
wrote those affidavits. It was the story of 
the country girl lured by the rich dandy who 
dined her in his hotel room in the state 
capital in a fashion which friend hubby 
could not afford. 

Then, bang, like 
a bolt from the 
blue, one of the 
hubby’s attorneys 
filed a quarter of 
a million dollar 
alienation of affec- 
tion suit against 
the big-shot law- 
yer and lawmaker and he asked that the suit 
be made a part of the husband’s. affidavits. 
He handed the court paper to the clerk of 
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court, which was formal notice the suit had 
been filed. I grabbed the paper and headed 
for a phone in the anteroom, with the clerk 
and the lawyer who had filed it, at my heels. 
They refused to let me phone in the story 
to my paper—which had gone to press 
already—and hauled me before the judge to 
tell him I had broken my word about printing 
nothing more than his decision in the hearing. 

I contended that the lawsuit, though made 
a part of the hearing records, was on file with 
the clerk and was a matter of public record. 
His honor upheld me. That was between 
5:00 and 6:00 in the afternoon. My paper 
was off the press, a 
reporter from the 
big morning paper 
in the capital city 
was waiting outside 
the courtroom. So 
I phoned my paper 
from the courthouse 
and we cracked one 
of the few extras the paper had ever printed. 

Did the home folks go for that paper! 
Later in the night I had an order from an 
upstate morning paper for 500 words on the 

lawsuit. I ran out 
into the street and 
tried to buy one of 
the extras so I 
could clip out our 
story and wire iit. 
The papers were all 
gone and the only 
one I could locate 
nearer to the court- 
house than my office was in the pocket of a 
man hurrying home. 

“Harkshaw, I can’t let you have this 
paper,” he pleaded. “Why, if I go home 
without this paper, my wife will skin me!” 

But it’s not the big stories which cause 
you the headaches on the small-town daily. 
It’s the little innocent-appearing ones which 
are loaded with dynamite. | 

A stern-faced middle- aged man came to 
my desk one day to inquire where we got 
the dope that his boy had been fined for 
driving while drunk. We had the answer |to 
that, as all our court records are checked and 
double-checked with police and magistrate. 
Well, the man said, the records were wrong 
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and he could prove it. And by George he 
did. The boy had been up for some less 
offense, but not 

drunk-driving, 

and the magis- 

trate admitted 

on examination 

of his books that 

he had written 

the case up 

wrong. 


The good country people in an outlying 
community got up in arms when we said the 
law had captured a whiskey still in that 
settlement. They said the still was found 
across the county line and that if we did 
not make a correction the good name of 
their neck of the woods— which bears the 
name of the church in that community— 
would be absolutely ruined. We quickly gave 
the exact location of the still. 


NCE during a slack season, when news 

was scarce, our star reporter brought in 

a tale about a strange wild animal roaming 

the city by night and terrorizing some of the 

negro sections. He called it the udilaycus, 

and it made good copy for days. Then the 

thing, started as a 

eo joke, blew up in our 

He, faces. Negro serv- 

& S ants became afraid 

to go home from 

work at night be- 

cause of the udilay- 

bo cus. Little children 

/ \ would not go to sleep 

X\ . ° 

RIK | at night until all the 

windows were locked. 

Their parents sought to allay their fears, but 

there it was in the paper and though it 

made light reading for adults it was serious 

business to the little ones. But the stories of 

the udilaycus became so famous—one of 

them appearing on the front page of a New 

York paper—that even some grownups were 

not sure that a wild animal about the size 

of a big man, with a hairy body and a long 
tail, was not roaming the streets. 





We were genuinely ashamed of what we 
had done and promised our readers never 
to do it again. I’m a sucker for circus stories 


and usually print them all, but it was 
thumbs down on the next roving animal 
story which came our way, though the show 
wintered in our section and the yarn made 
good copy in the morning paper across the 
state line until the show people were ready 
to call it off. 

Little Virginia’s daddy told her when she 
wrote to the wise New York editor many 
years ago to ask if Santa Claus really existed, 
“If you see it in the paper, you know it is 
true.” I’d like for our little Virginias to 
think that of our paper. 


SMALL town newshawk is not on the 
paper—the paper is on him. Take my 
job for example. I take down on a type- 
writer Associated Press news at certain inter- 
vals during the day. This is riding the pony. 
I do a fancy paper cut-out job on the mor- 
ing papers, headline some of the correspond- 
ence and all regular news, handle the fea- 
tures, do all the sports, write several local 
stories from a regular beat daily, keep up 
with the state legislature, congress, the wars 
abroad, write a few personals, and every now 
and then mix in a little proof reading. In 
my spare time I help the printers correct 
some of the mistakes I have made and some- 
times beg the post office to hold up the 
mails for us. 
I once covered an address by the Presi- 
1) dent and _ interviewed 
WW) Sally Rand, covered a 
" bowl football game. I 
have known personally 
the last three governors 
of our state and wrote 


+ our present governor for 

the state’s executive chair. 

I have seen the country’s 

best in golf, interviewed 

some of our outstanding athletes in the 

various lines. I got a state scoop on a story 

in another town and then got scooped by 

a semi-weekly paper in my own country. 

The other day a national feature service 
copied one of our ideas. 


The part of my work I enjoy most is that 
of sports editor. I write a column now and 
then and get quite a kick out of it. Last fall 
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I got a really swell story which I played 
for all it was worth in my paper. United 
Press picked it up from a rewrite and re- 
layed it all over the country. It was about 
“Big Joe,” tackle on our high school team. 
Big Joe, in the ninth grade, wanted permis- 
sion from the coach to quit practice before 
dark so he could thumb his five miles home 
in time to milk the cow and cut wood. 

“Other boys’ dads do that for them—you 
know my father’s dead,” he said. It de- 
veloped that Big Joe, the 
man on the farm since his 
dad died, had been tea EN gu 
up before day and doing a@ i~ 
man’s work on the farm, 
going to school, practicing at 
and playing football, and ~_ N 
thumbing his way home at We 
night. 

The sports yarn I liked best was about a 
*teen-age boy who played for our Country 
Club’s championship while his dad walked 
the club house floor and paid negro caddies 
to report back to him after each hole. The 
father had not forgotten a story about a boy 
who blew up when his dad was in the gal- 
lery. Only a friend of the dad and son 
who knew the kind of pals fathers and sons 
can be could have written the story and 
gotten away with it. The father who lives 
alone in a hotel room while his son attends 
prep school in another state still hauls out 
that clipping to read when he gets lonely. 

However, in sports, as in everything else 
in this small town newspapering, you’ve got 
to count lines to keep from giving one high 
school or one semi-pro ball team more than 
the others. 


LocAL plays were once a great headache 
until we found the right answer. I wrote, 
to my regret, that a high school production 


was swell but dragged in spots; and once 
one of our reporters gave the audience a 
playful spanking for laughing during a 
dramatic love scene. That was only once. 
Now the paper says all the plays are well 
executed and all the players tops. 

_ We're strictly small town, but there’s noth- 
ing hick or one-horse about us. Just you 
come tearing through our town and treat us 
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to a spectacular wreck and you'll get your 
wreck smeared across the front page in type 
and pictures. Our 

lant is as up-to-date <a Ms 
pian Pp 
including staff pho- 
tographer, dark room 
and engraving plant. 

Sure, we’ve got a 
volunteer fire com- 
pany, and the bank’s (i¢ 
vice-president be- ay 
longs, but they use 
the equipment insurance underwriters recom- 
mend and there’s a paid staff of boys to get 
things rolling till the volunteers arrive. We 
have neon-lighted business blocks. 

A family newspaper is what the people 
want and that’s what we give them. The 
man who passed away yesterday with cancer 
of the stomach died, we said simply, “after 
a long illness.” The young feller who forgot 
about his driving while kissing his girl and 
crashed into the city street sprinkler had, we 
said, “a collision.” The man who got a little 
too much of the yuletide cheer and stepped 
off his front porch and broke a leg is in the 
hospital, we said, “receiving treatment for 
a broken leg received in a fall at his home.” 

But even at that sometimes it seems to 
me it’s be-damned if you do and be-damned 
if you don’t and I get so fed up on the 
hundreds of silly little complaints and prob- 
lems which come up day in and out that 
I wish I had taken the government jobs I 
turned down. 

I’ve worked all day and all night without 
stopping; I’ve gone the day through without 
time to eat; once I put the paper out by re- 
mote control, flat on my back while sick; 
and for a six weeks’ period I worked with 
my leg in a cast from the hip down. 

But I’ve been told they had a paper be- 
fore they heard about me, and I expect 
they’ll make out after I’m gone. 

> They tell me that if 
ea you stay in this busi- 


2. 4 ness. you get slap bappy, 
and one blistering day a 
oat big indifférent sort 


| of a guy, with a uni- 
LX formed cap, on, his head 
comes and’ you wander 

away with him. 














You Can Avoid That 


Dry 


Spell 


By Jane LITTELL 


Editor, Love Book Magazine. 


RE you continually filling up your 
Aico of inspiration? 

If not, then sooner or later will 

come the slump that all writers dread . . . 

There are very few writers who have not 
had a story returned from an editor who al- 
ways bought their stories, with a note that 
said: 

“This isn’t up to your usual standard!” 

Maybe you knew when you sent the story 
out that it wasn’t quite up to par. Maybe you 
sent it to another editor who had not your 
past performance to judge by, and that edi- 
tor bought it. Maybe you said, “If Editor A 
won’t buy my stories, Editor B will,” and 
maybe Editor B does buy them. If Editor 
B stops buying after a while, then you had 
better examine yourself and your work and 
see what goes on. 

Time, and a return to all the old activities 
that you have abandoned lately, cures 
slumps. Oh, yes, you’ll find that you have 
been so busy being an author that the whole 
pattern of your life has changed, and the 
trick is to change it back to what it was. 

Are you filling up your reservoir of inspira- 
tion as fast as you deplete it? Our wells of 
inspiration must be refilled continually, and 
by that I mean the accumulation of experi- 
ences, emotions, pleasures and pains that 
make us what we are. 


OU are writing out of a deep well of 
material that is composed mainly of 
things your conscious mind has forgotten. All 
your years of living have gone into the 
preparation of that material. Some writers 
burn up this backlog of material faster than 


others. Some—the ones who never hit a 
slump—replenish as fast as they use it. 
I can explain better, probably, with per- 


sonal experience. I had been turning out 
stories as fast as I could type for five or six 
years before I used up the accumulation of 
living. I had thirty-five years of living be- 
hind me when I started to write stories. | 
loved living and I loved people, and the peo- 
ple I met always got into my stories. Every 
new beau made a dozen stories. Every party 
meant the gain of a smart quip or bit of 
dialogue. Every prank went into a story. 
Trips, cruises especially, were rich with story 
material. One of the editors I wrote for said 
that when I quit having fun, I’d stop writing. 
And she was just about right. 

Four deaths in my family left me with no 
heart for fun. For two years I didn’t do 
anything but write. I was doing the best 
work of my life and lots of it. And then 
one day, the well was dry. 

You see, I had neglected to replace my 
sources of inspiration. I had been drawing 
on life, at first hand, for story material. 
When I stopped that, it was like ceasing to 
put money in the bank. It wasn’t long be- 
fore I had drawn out all my balance. 

I know now that I should have substituted 
some new source of inspiration. I should 
have seen new plays and movies, read all the 
new novels. I should have seen people and 
encouraged them to talk about their own 
affairs, even to tell me the stories of their 
lives. I should have kept my contact with 
excitement, even if it were vicarious excite- 
ment. 

I couldn’t think of a plot to save my life, 
and when I finally did, I couldn’t give the 
story that power that sweeps a reader along 
to the end. I gave up trying and went to 
Hollywood because it was the most exciting 
place I could think of. 

To get inside the studios, I registered for 
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extra work, and finally got a job writing 
dialogue. I had some money saved, so I 
avoided one of the awful phases of a slump, 
but I made myself live on what I earned in 
pictures, because I was still in a panic of 
fear that I never would write another story. 

I always urge writers to save money. Un- 
til they learn that dry spells can be avoided, 
and keep the intake of experience on a level 
with the outgo of story material, there is 
always danger of a dry spell, and a little 
money in the bank means the difference be- 
tween a quick comeback and a long spell of 
suffering. The one thing you’ve got to do is 
get rid of the panic. If it doesn’t matter to 
your stomach or your landlord whether you 
write for a while or not, you'll get back to 
writing that much sooner. 

So there was I in Hollywood with a job 
and an urge to take the place apart and look 
at the pieces. I had a wealth of amazing ex- 
periences, and I forgot that I was a writer 
who couldn’t write any more. That is an 
important part of the cure, too. 

One day out of the blue came an idea for 
a serial. Did I chuck the studio job and 
write it? I did not! I said to the serial plot, 
“You stay in the back of my mind and get 
ripe. If I tried you now, you probably 
wouldn’t write, anyway. One of these days 
I'll get around to you.” 

But that serial wanted to be written and it 
gave me no peace. I kept making notes, bits 
of dialogue and plot incidents, and finally a 
sketchy outline. I still didn’t believe I would 
ever get it finished the Saturday morning I 
started it. By Sunday night I had forty 
pages written. In three weeks, working eve- 
nings and week-ends, it was finished. Ten 
days after it was mailed, I had an accept- 
ance by wire. A publisher in New York and 
another in England brought it out in book 
form. My slump was over. I had done a 
spell of living and filled up the reservoir 
with what it takes to write. 

Need I add that I was on the first ship 
that sailed around through the Panama Ca- 
nal, on my way back to New York and 
writing ? 

I had learned my lesson. If people were 
my inspiration, I would fill my life with 
people, but I had learned from talking to 
other writers that there can be substitute in- 























The editor who is always looking for a thrill. 


spirations. Books, the theatre, movies, the ra- 
dio all bring you new thoughts, new ideas. It 
doesn’t matter where ideas and knowledge 
come from, as long as you are taking in 
something that your subconscious will digest 
and then give out. 

And it is your subconscious that does your 
work for you. You'll agree with that, won’t 
you? Planning a story is like putting a lot of 
raw foods into a pot. You turn on the heat 
and presently you have a stew. You give 
your characters to your subconscious and 
presently you have a conflict ; i. e., a plot. 

We do not know how to cooperate with 
our subconscious. I have heard writers claim 
that they know, that at bedtime they give 
orders to the subconscious what things to 
have prepared to write in the morning—like 
telephoning a list to the grocer. Maybe it 
works for some people, but it never did for 
me. My subconscious has its own system, 
which is a secret to me. All I can do is take 
what it gives forth, with gratitude. 

It takes a heap of living to make a writer. 
It doesn’t necessarily have to be physical 
action, either. It may be the lives other 
people have lived, close to you. But a steady 
flow of happenings, motives, emotions must 
pass through your mind into your subcon- 
scious, and must enter in a continuous stream 
to supply that certain something that lets you 
make stories real to the reader. 











WriTEr’s DIcEstT 


The important thing to remember is that 
your ability to write is like your bank account 
—you must keep putting in to have some- 
thing there to take out. 

Can you remember back to the beginning 
of your writing days? There seemed to be a 
story in every happening, every person you 
met. That was because you had that full 
well of experience to draw upon. You had 
something tucked away to color any hap- 
pening. You remembered just the perfect 
incident to turn a plot. 

Maybe you thought that well was bottom- 
less. Would that it were! Maybe you were 
so thrilled with your newly discovered talent 
for writing stories that sold that you took the 
best of your hoarded material first, and 
poured it out in a fine frenzy, never realiz- 
ing that a vacuum would occur, thanks to 
your spendthrift generosity. Maybe you 
were so busy being an author that you gave 
up golf and tennis, or fishing, or whatever it 
was that once you loved to do. You did? 
Well, my friend, hurry back to the amuse- 
ments you once enjoyed. Fill every minute 
with living, except those hours you must set 
aside for work. Even let work go occasion- 
ally when something turns up that promises 
enjoyment. 

How many writers have you heard braz 
that they turn out three thousand or five 
thousand words every day? Don’t you try 
to do it, unless it is your natural pace. Find 


your pace and stick to it. There is a natural 
way for each of us to work, and the natural 
way is most likely to produce the best re. 
sults. There is more to writing a good story 
than sitting at a typewriter a certain number 
of hours a day. 

Health enters into it, and happiness and 
comfort, and a feeling of security. 

There is a simple way to test the supply 
of inspiration on hand—the contents of the 
well. Do you go to your desk gladly in the 
morning? Are you so filled with the story 
you are about to write that you are impatient 
of anything that keeps you from getting 
started? Good! You’ve got the material 
to work with. 


But woe unto you if you hate the thought 
of getting to work. You had getter go out 
and do a spell of living and let the well fill 
up. You can force yourself to the desk just 
so long, but when your subconscious rebels 
because it no longer has any new material to 
work with, and you begin writing with your 
conscious mind, you’re heading for that dry 
spell you were so sure would never be your 
portion. 


So don’t forget to do a lot of living and 
listening and thinking in between those hours 


at the typewriter. And if the dry spell does 
arrive, just remember that you aren’t the 
first writer to know that particularly awful 
panic. You can do something about it. 





The Catholic Market 


By Epoarpo MaArROoLLA 


AVE you tried the Catholic markets ? 
H If you have a manuscript which is 
not offensive to faith or morals, 
fifty or more first class Catholic publications 
provide a market for articles on most any 
subject, serials or stories and verse. And 
while it is expected that most writers for 
Catholic magazines are of that faith, you will 
not find yourself barred if you are of another 
faith, provided, of course, that your writing 
is good. 

The Catholic market is, as a whole, a 
quality market. Don’t make the mistake of 
thinking that religious magazines are written 
with an eye to appealing only to pious old 
ladies and to little children. If you have 
tried the market and received only rejec- 
tions, right there might be your answer. 
Replying to queries, practically every editor 
stated he did not, NOT, want the “pietistic” 
type of story. 

The Catholic market must be studied, the 
same as any other market. You will find 
publications who use only material of a 
standard found in the best secular “slicks,” 
and who pay promptly and well. Others 
may be classed with the better “pulps.” 
Practically all use poetry. 

If you want to make this market, just re- 
member that a manuscript rejected by the 
secular publications will NEVER be made 
acceptable simply by injecting some piety 
into one of the characters. But if you have 
a story worthy of the better secular maga- 
zines and are so inclined to give it a Cath- 
olic background or if you have an article on 
a subject of interest to Catholics which might 
have made, say, Liberty, then submit it to a 
Catholic magazine and you may find an en- 
tirely new field open to you. 

The “big three” among Catholic publica- 
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tions are undoubtedly the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart (515 E. Fordham Road, New 
York, N. Y., Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J., 
editor) ; Extension Magazine (360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl., S. A. Baldus, editor) ; 
and Columbia (45 Wall Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut, John B. Donahue, editor). 


The Messenger uses short stories of 4,000 
words, is very particular about the length. 
It also uses poetry, preferably short. Articles 
are by invitation and appear to be mostly 
staff written. The Messenger has a tremen- 
dous circulation in parochial schools where 
stories are read to the children and writers 
should prepare their work accordingly, al- 
though the magazine is not a juvenile pub- 
lication and stories must also appeal to 
adults. 


Extension Magazine uses stories up to 
5,000 words, poetry, and articles on men and 
events of interest to Catholics. Extension is 
very similar to the woman’s secular maga- 
zines and stories do not necessarily have to 
have a religious theme. Columbia which for 
years bore on its masthead the words, “The 
Largest Catholic Magazine in the World,” is 
the official publication of the Knights of 
Columbus and its readers are men of mature 
age, to a large extent professional and busi- 
ness men. Columbia uses short stories and 
articles of varying lengths, and poetry, pre- 
ferably short, all having particular appeal to 
Catholic men. Each of these three maga- 
zines pays excellent rates. All report 
promptly. Writers wishing to make this 
group should remember that submitting any 
manuscript to them whose literary value is 
not equal to that carried in the best general 
reviews is simply wasting their own time and 
the editor’s as well. 














WrITER’s DIGEST 


BIOGRAPHY 


"She finally yields on page 103 if that's what you're 
looking forl" 


NOTHER group of excellent Catholic 
reviews whose rates are lc per word 
and up, includes first of all the St. Anthony 
Messenger (1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, OFM, edi- 
tor). Of the American Catholic publica- 
tions, the St. Anthony Messenger is probably 
the most modern, most “peppy,” most 
stream-lined of all, and published with a 
view to having a wide, general appeal to all 
Catholic families. Published on smooth 
paper, with titles and illustrations in several 
colors, and a cover design equal to that of 
a news-stand magazine, it presents a pleasing 
appearance. With 3,000 words as the abso- 
lute limit, the St. Anthony Messenger pre- 
sents an excellent market for short-stories 
with a Catholic background. It also uses il- 
lustrated articles on general Catholic themes, 
telling what Catholics have done and are 
doing in various fields of human endeavor, 
and poetry of varying lengths. Writers 
should particularly remember that not only 
are the St. Anthony Messenger’s literary 
standards high, but all manuscripts must 
particularly have a wide, general appeal. 


The Sign (Union City, New Jersey, Rev. 
Theophane Maguire, C. P., editor) is similar 


to the above in format and uses short stories, 
articles, and essays up to 3,200 words as 
well as poetry on general Catholic themes. 
Articles appear more scholarly and it has 
carried the work of the most prominent 
Catholic writers in the world. Well docu- 
mented and informative articles on world 
affairs, etc., might pass the editor’s desk. 
Pays on acceptance, at lc a word and up. 


The official organ of the International 
Catholic Truth Society, Light (407 Bergen 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Edward Lodge 
Curran, editor), uses short stories and ar- 
ticles of 2,000 words and some poetry. Pays 
good rates at about lc a word but takes a 
long time to report and checks come after 
publication. 


Franciscan Herald (1434 W. 5lst St, 
Chicago, IIll., Rev. Aidan Potter, OFM, 
editor) uses articles and short stories with 
an absolute limit of 2,000 words and poetry 
limited to 24 lines. No restrictions as to 
theme but is particularly interested in what 
the church is doing for the social up-lift. 
Pays lc per word and up, reports promptly. 


The Queen’s Work (3742 West Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo.) is a sodality magazine whose 
appeal is to younger folks between the ages 
of 16 and 30. Carries articles and short 
stories whose limit is 2,500 words. All must 
appeal to youth, and most articles deal with 
living Catholics, Catholic topics, and discus- 
sions of contemporary Catholic events. Also 
uses illustrations. Payment on publication at 
lc per word. 

The above are all monthlies. Two week- 
lies whose rates of payment are Ic per word 
and who both use articles of 2,000 words or 
less on artistic, literary, and current event 
topics together with some poetry are America 
(329 West 108th St., New York, N. Y.) and 
the Commonweal (386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.). America is published by the 
Jesuit Fathers and is noted for its authorita- 
tive articles giving the Catholic viewpoint on 
current subjects; the Commonweal is a lay 
publication. 


The Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Indiana), 
a well known Catholic family weekly uses 
short stories and articles on topics of the day, 
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also some poetry. Its material has a more 
general family appeal than the above men- 
tioned weeklies. Pays on publication at good 
rates. 

Two quarterlies presenting a limited mar- 
ket are the Miraculous Medal Magazine 
(100 E. Price St., Philadelphia, Pa.) and the 
Crusader’s Almanac (1400 Quincy St., N.E., 
Washington, D. C.). Each uses religious 
stories of 3,000 words or less, and fewer ar- 
ticles and poems. Each pays at slightly less 
than 1c per word. The Crusader’s Almanac 
js also published in Italian, Polish, German, 
and Spanish. 


The Catholic Poetry Society of America 
in its official organ Spirit has produced one 
of -the finest poetry magazines published 
today. Spirit, published bi-monthly at 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and edited 
by John Gilland Brunini, publishes only the 
work of members, but anyone can become 
a member of the society, regardless of re- 
ligious affiliation. When requested, members 
receive free criticism of rejected manuscripts. 
Payment is made at the rate of 20c per line. 


The “Atlantic Monthly” of the Catholic 
field may be said to be the Catholic World 
(411 W. 59th St., New York, N. Y.) and the 
Magnificat (131 Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H.). Each is a literary review carrying 
short stories, articles, essays, etc., on general 
literary, historical, sociological, educational, 
and other themes, all with a Catholic back- 
ground, of course. The Catholic World, 
edited by the Paulist Fathers, is the larger 
of the two and manuscripts can run to 5,000 
words. It pays good rates on publication and 
takes quite a while to report. The Mag- 
nificat’s limit seems to be about 5,000 words 
also, but most of its published manuscripts 
are very much shorter. It pays lower rates 
but reports promptly and checks accompany 
acceptance letters. Both also use poetry. 


The following are monthlies and each are 
paying markets. Where no specific rate is 
shown payment can be expected at about 
ac per word, but it is suggested writers 
state what they expect when submitting 
manuscripts. 


Annals of Our Lady of Lourdes, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. A smaller magazine using 


"Autograph or no autograph—! can't cash this check 
the way it is!" 


short stories, 2,000 word limit. Small pay- 
ment, but pays on acceptance and reports 
promptly. 

The Bengalese, Foreign Mission Seminary, 
Brookland, P.O., Washington, D. C. Articles 
and stories of 2,000 words or less with 
missionary appeal; also poetry. Reports 
promptly, rates vary. 


The Christian Family and Our Missions, 
Techny, II]. Short stories and articles, illus- 
trated, of 2,000 words or less; some poetry. 
Pay on acceptance at Yc per word and up. 


Catholic Woman’s World, Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, Mich. A new woman’s maga- 
zine which will bear watching. Published 
and well illustrated on “slick” magazine 
paper, its appeal is to the modern, educated, 
Catholic woman. Uses short stories, articles, 
and poetry of varying lengths. Most of the 
articles are of the departmental type and are 
staff written. Suggest the editor be queried 
before submission of material. 

The Catholic Mirror, P. O. Box 1570, 
Springfield, Mass. Short stories and articles, 
2,000 word limit. 

The Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minne- 
sota. Uses short stories of 2,000 words or 
less. Low rates, but pays on acceptance. 
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The Far East, St. Columbans, Nebraska. 
Uses serials, short stories up to 4,000 words, 
shorter articles, and poetry. A missionary 
magazine with a high literary standard. Pays 
good rates. 

The Grail, St. Meinard, Indiana. Short 
stories with a 3,000 word limit and shorter 
articles on general topics of the day; also 
short poetry. All must be wholesome and 
have a good Catholic background. Pays on 
acceptance. Suggest magazine be carefully 
studied before submission of any manuscript. 

The Lamp, Ringgold Street, Peekskill, 
New York. Published by the Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement who operate St. 
Christopher’s Inn for homeless men of all 
creeds and who are well known through 
their “Ave Maria” radio hour. Has a large 
circulation. Uses stories, articles, and poetry. 
Pays moderately good rates on acceptance. 

The Little Missionary, Techny, Illinois. 
A missionary magazine read to a large extent 
by pupils in the parochial schools. Uses 
stories, articles, and poems, preferably with 
mission appeal. Pays moderate rates on 
acceptance. 


Our Lady's Missionary, Altamont, New 
York. A family magazine using stories and 


articles with a 1,500 word limit. Reports 
promptly, pays on acceptance, usually makes 
a flat rate offering. 

Little Flower Magazine, 1125 S. Walker 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. A neatly 
printed family magazine, with a high literary 
standard. Short stories of about 1,500 words 
and shorter articles are used, also some short 
poetry. Pays on acceptance at moderately 
low rates. 

Messenger of the Precious Blood, Cartha- 
gena, Ohio. A family magazine using short 
stories and articles of 2,500 word limit and 
poetry with a 25 line limit. High standard, 
and pays good rates for both prose and 
poetry. Pays on publication. 

The Missionary, Apostolic Mission House, 
Brookland Station, Washington, D. C. Uses 
short stories and articles of 3,000 words or 
less, including true sketches of conversions 
to the Faith. Also publishes a little poetry. 
Good rates paid on acceptance. 

Pax, Little Flower Monastery, Newton, 
N. J. A family magazine with a high literary 
and scholarly reputation. Uses short stories 


and illustrated articles on various fields of 
Catholic life, 2,000 word limit; also uses 
poetry. Reports promptly, but pays on pub- 
lication. Yc a word. 

Preservation of the Faith, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. A newer publication whose scope 
is indicated in the title. Uses short stories 
and articles with a 3,000 word limit, also 
some poetry. Pays on acceptance. Suggest 
magazine be carefully studied before sub- 
mission of any manuscript. 

The Rosary, 141 East 65th St., New York, 
N. Y. Uses short stories and _ illustrated 
articles, nothing over 2,500 words, having 
good Catholic background. Pays on publica- 
tion at so much per page, good rates. 

St. Francis Home Fournal, Castlegate, 
Avenue, South Hills Branch, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Uses a serial occasionally, 
short stories, articles, and poetry of varying 
lengths. Payment on acceptance. 

The Savior’s Call, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 
Uses short stories of varying lengths and a 
little poetry. Pays on acceptance. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. 
A general Catholic magazine, large format 
and very well printed. Uses short stories and 
articles, up to 4,000 words. Illustrations. 
Also some poetry. Takes an awfully long 
time to report and pays on publication at low 
rates. However, it is a magazine worth con- 
tacting because of its high standard and in- 
creasing circulation. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 184 
East 76th Street, New York, N. Y. Suggest 
this magazine be studied before submission. 
Uses stories and articles on Eucharistic 
theme, also some poetry. Pays moderate 
rates. 

The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington St., Walt- 
ham, Massachusetts. Formerly a quarterly, 
now a monthly. Smaller in format but finely 
printed. Uses shorter items, stories and ar- 
ticles. Pays $10.00 per story, on acceptance. 

The Torch, 141 East 65th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Uses serials, short stories, ar- 
ticles, and poetry of varying lengths. Pays 
on publication. 

The Vincentian, Perryville, Missouri. A 
family magazine using short stories of about 
1,800 words, occasionally an article and 
short poetry. Pays on acceptance. 





The First American Movie 


By Roy Paut STEWarRT 


The whole world was at peace for the 


started whittling on a big hickory stick moment and on my Oliver typewriter I was 


[’ WAS the year that Teddy Roosevelt 


down in Washington, and up in Buffalo 


they were deciding 
to hold a Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. 
Those crazy Wright 
Brothers were 
dreaming of con- 
verting bicycles into 
flying machines; 
and George M. Co- 
han, at the tender 
age of fourteen 
wrote a popular 
song hit: “I Guess 
I'll Have To Tele- 
graph My Baby.” 
William Jennings 
Bryan started lec- 
turing on Free Sil- 
ver. 

Young fellows 
were wearing red 
and white bands on 
their straw hats and 
a saucy button 
which proclaimed: 
“Oh, You Kid!” or 
“Twenty - three 
Skidoo!” High top 
button shoes for 
men were all the 
rage—believe it or 
not! Ethel Barry- 
more was practicing 








Herewith is a verbatim copy of the world’s 
first motion picture scenario. By Roy Paul 
Stewart. Sale price $2.00. Written March, 
1900. Produced April, 1900. 


THE CHASE 
An Idea for Moving Picture Comedy 


Mrs. Jones comes into kitchen (pantomime 
with Mammy, the cook). Mammy sets to work 
with rolling pin preparing pie dough. Freight 
train rolls into town. Weary Willie, a tramp 
jumps off. Heads for Jones’ back door. While 
Mammy has back turned the tramp grabs a pie. 
Jones’ bull dog “‘Tige” makes grab at Willie. 
The poor hobo rushes to gate and knocks down 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones and Mammy join in 
chase after the tramp. A nurse maid wheeling 
baby coach stops at street corner to flirt with 
policeman. The tramp rushes around corner 
and runs into them. They also join in the 
chase. 

Weary Willie dashes around another corner 
and knocks down painter on step _ ladder. 
Another chaser is added. 

The tramp rushes around another corner 
and upsets an Italian fruit peddler and his cart. 
He also joins the chase. 

At last Weary Willie comes to lake in the 
park. He plunges in—his pursuers stand on 
bank throwing stones. The poor hobo takes 
three big bites out of pie and sinks in the water. 


Finis 








pecking out a moving picture scenario. It 


was destined to be- 
come the world’s 
first motion picture 
scenario and usher 
in a billion dollar 
business. 


When I was a 
little boy my most 
precious possession 
was a magic lan- 
tern. I earned this 
priceless treasure by 
selling enough pack- 
ets of garden seed 
to plant our town 
with flowers from 
now until kingdom 
come. My brother 
and I used to have 
an old shed in our 
yard putting on 
“Penny Shows” for 
all the kids in the 
neighborhood. Ihad 
about two dozen 
colored slides, and 
my audience 
seemed never to tire 
of seeing them over 
and over again. I 
had a couple of 
funny slides — one 


of a fat policeman chasing a little Palmer 
Cox Brownie. Brother used to shake the 
sheet on which I exhibited the views, and I 
would run this particular slide through and 
give the impression that the policeman was 
really chasing the Brownie. Grandpa called 
it “Paulie’s Movie!” 

My uncle George was a real showman. 
At least he owned a stereopticon and went 
about the country giving illustrated lectures 
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before a mirror, and Russia was making dirty 
faces at Japan. 

George Barr McCutcheon was trying to 
peddle a book manuscript about a mythical 
kingdom over in the Balkans, and Buster 
Brown and Tige were the children’s comic 
paper favorites. Grandpa preferred Lillian 
Russell or Rose Sydell. Grandma went to 
Cape May to go in bathing, and put on more 
clothes, 
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in town halls, school houses and churches 
on “The Passion Play at Oberammagau”. I 
longed to be like my uncle and own a picture 
box like his and give entertainments. 

Many days I would go out in our shed and 
practice with the stereopticon slides to try to 
make the figures really move. Grandpa was 
an old civil war veteran and used to come out 
and watch me. One day grandpa came in 
the shed all excited. He carried a copy of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly in his hand 
which he flourished at me; “Just a-lookee 
here, Paulie. Now we are going to have 
movin’ pictures. One of these days I will 
be seein’ one of your movies just like real!” 

The article in Leslie’s Weekly was about 
a Mr. Thomas A. Edison in New Jersey, who 
used to be a train-boy, but was now an in- 
ventor, and was working on a machine to 
make motion pictures. I determined then 
and there that some how I would go to 
see Mr. Edison. 


T was my first long trip away from home 
over to New Jersey. I saw Mr. Edison and 
talked to him about my plans. I was very 
He 


sorry that he was so hard of hearing. 
was very sympathetic and understanding 
with me; but sad to say I did not get a job 


with the Edison Company. At that time 
they were only making a few very short reels 
of educational and travel subjects, such as: 
“Black Diamond Express,’ “Niagara Falls,” 
“Steamboat on the Hudson River,” etc. 

My idea when I went there was why not 
make a moving picture that tells a story like 
a book or a stage play? The Edison people 
didn’t think much of the idea—saying there 
would be no demand for such a film and they 
didn’t think the public would be interested. 
Besides how could you get actors on a strip 
of film to tell a story if they couldn’t talk? 
They just looked upon me as a kid with some 
wild ideas. 

I was greatly disappointed in having to go 
back without a job. 

One day I read a small paragraph in the 
New York Clipper that the Vitascope Com- 
pany was being organized to make novelty 
cinematograph films. I promptly wrote to 
them and outlined my idea for a motion 
picture. 

Imagine my surprise one day when the 
postman brought me a letter containing an 


acceptance and a check for two dollars for 
my idea; and the company was actually ask. 
ing me for some more ideas. To be truthful, 
I was expecting a very large sum for what 
I thought was a marvelous idea! 

My little scenario could have been written 
on the back of a penny postcard. The idea 
was suggested to my mind by my first magic 
lantern show, and I very naively called my 
first comedy scenario “The Chase.” The 
characters were suggested by Aunt Tiney, our 
colored cook, who made the most delicious 
sweet potato custard pies in Dixie; by 
Skeeter, a little tramp who stopped at our 
back door every winter on his trek to sunny 
Florida; and by Officer Gallagher a fat and 
jolly policeman in our neighborhood. 

In the actual picture the little tramp stole 
a custard pie from the Jones’ home, and 
was chased by ‘Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the 
family bull dog, by Mammy, the cook; by 
a policeman, a nurse maid, with baby and 
baby-coach ; an Italian fruit peddler with his 
cart; and about the entire town at his heels. 


The reel was not much over fifty feet in 
length, and had no sub-titles just the main 
title, “The Chase.” There were no close-ups 
or fade-cuts as David Wark Griffith had not 
come along to invent them yet. The film 
was considered quite a novelty and was ex- 
hibited all over the country usually appear- 
ing as the last act of a vaudeville show. 

Several almanacs state that “The Great 
Train Robbery,” a Jesse James story, made 
by the Edison Company in 1904 was the first 
American moving picture with a plot. Well, 
my comedy picture produced in April, 1900, 
may not have had a plot; but the moving 
picture companies have been using the same 
ingredients for the past forty years. 

It was bought by the American Mutoscope 
and Vitascope Company, and I believe that 
company was later taken over by the old 
Biograph Company. I do not even know 
if the scenario was copyrighted as it came 
before Thomas A. Edison had his patent 
fight in 1905 when they first started to copy- 
right movies. The reel was only between fifty 
and sixty feet long. Joe Jackson, an old-time 
tramp cyclist in vaudeville, played the come- 
dian or tramp role. The entire production 
was filmed in about two hours’ time right 
from start to finish. 





Its Been Ten Hard 
and Happy Years 


By RosamMonpD DuJARDIN 


ticeship which seems to me absolutely essen- 
tial in writing as in any other line of busi- 
ness. You wouldn’t walk into the office of 
the head of a manufacturing company and 
expect to land a position as general man- 
ager without some previous experience— 
or would you? 


wear my hair that way?) which ap- 
peared in the March, 1932, issue of 
Redbook, was the following caption: 
Senior Play, is a mirthful account of the 
ends to which “love” carries adolescents. It 
is Rosamond DuJardin’s first story. We pre- 


Ure a photograph (did I actually 


dict a pleasant fu- 
ture.” 

One important 
word was omitted 
and I had nothing 
to do with it, but 
I still feel guilty. 
It should have 
read “first maga- 
zine story”—which 
is something else 
again! Too many 
people already 
think it’s a simple 
matter to sell a first 
story to a top- 
flight magazine 
without that sort 
of misleading en- 
couragement ap- 
pearing in print. 
Maybe it has hap- 
pened once or 
twice, but it still 





The author of this article writes us: I grew 
up in Chicago, and now I live in Elmhurst, one 
of that city’s suburbs. I’m married and have 
three children. We have a lot of fun together. 
I like golf and dancing and contract and read- 
ing, but don’t have much time for them. When 
you subtract five hours for writing from each 
twenty-four, it crowds you. I started writing 
for my high school paper. Then I did office 
work, married, had two babies—and decided 
to write again. My husband thought it was a 
swell idea and the babies didn’t object. 

I started in on poetry, then sold some fiction 
to the Chicago Daily News and the McClure 
Syndicate. Later I began trying to make the 
slicks and, to my own and a lot of other 
people’s amazement, eventually succeeded. I’ve 
sold short’ stories to Redbook, Good House- 
keeping, American and Liberty, a serial to 
McCalls, had two books published and made 
numerous foreign sales. (It’s such fun to see 
your stories printed in a language you can’t 
read and wonder how they got around the 
American slang!) At present I’m working on 
my fifth novel and my latest short story is in 
the May issue of Cosmopolitan. 











On the other 
hand, there are 
those timid souls 
who explain, “I’ve 
written reams of 
stuff, but never sent 
anything to an edi- 
tor. I don’t feel 
I’m good enough 
yet.” 

Why not take a 
middle course and 
aim at a goal you 
have at least a 
chance of achiev- 
ing? An occasion- 
al sale is so en- 
couraging—it does 
lovely things for 
your ego. A check, 
small of course, 
from the Daily 
Blurp is a beauti- 
ful sight compared 


to a form rejection slip from the Saturday 
Evening Post or a nice useless stack of manu- 
script written merely for practice. 

And such goals aren’t hard to find. My 
Chicago newspaper market I discovered by 
Probably another fifty had fallen short of reading the stories printed every day and 
my modest goal. I was serving the appren- analyzing those particular editorial require- 
31 


sounds like a fairy tale to me. 

In 1932 I had been writing for two years. 
Almost one hundred stories of mine had 
been published, most of them by a Chicago 
daily paper, a few by a New York syndicate. 
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ments. The first three stories I mailed in 
were turned down, the fourth accepted. 
Within a year I was selling them one a 
week. The New York syndicate was listed 
in Writer’s Dicest. I found it paid a 
slightly higher price than my other market, 
but didn’t take so many stories. So for a 
while I kept on with both of them. 


And if you don’t think turning out an 
approximate two stories a week, averaging 
from one to two thousand words each, im- 
proves the quality of your writing, you 
should try it sometime. After a year, I be- 
gan casting a speculative eye on the slick 
paper magazines, analyzing their needs as I 
had my other less ambitious markets. Some- 
how, it didn’t occur to me to try the pulps 
first—probably because the sort of stories 
I write, young love mostly, with a dash of 
humor and quite a bit of plot complication, 
aren’t, the type used by any pulp publication 
I ever happened to come across. 


So with fingers crossed and hanging on 
for dear life to the markets I was already 
selling, I began doing an occasional longer 
story, five thousand words or so, and sub- 
mitting these one after another to some 
fifteen first string magazines. I mean I sub- 
mitted the stories one after another to one 
magazine after another. This is almost a 
painless practice. You always have one out 
somewhere when one comes back, making 
it much easier for hope to spring eternal 
and leaving little time for brooding over 
rejections. 


The first six of these longer stories went 
steadily back and forth with no takers. One 
of them eventually sold to the syndicate 
which had accepted some of my shorter 
things. But the others were almost a total 
loss, accumulating a new high in rejections 
and two personal letters from associate edi- 
tors which I tacked up above my desk for 
inspiration. 

The seventh story happened to be an 
adolescent type of yarn, detailing the mis- 
adventures of some high school kids in 
putting on the annual class play. If I’d had 
very good sense, I’d have written it sooner. 
The fact that a large number of the shorts 
I'd sold the Chicago paper had constituted 
a series about a group of fraternity brother 


should have given me an inkling that | 
had a knack for this particular type of story, 
But it didn’t. 


It wasn’t: until Senior Play began draw. 
ing personal letters from every magazine to 
which I submitted it that I really woke up. 
And began to grow hopeful, although all the 
letters open with “We are sorry—” or words 
to that effect. 


An associate editor on American wrote in 
greater detail than the others: “Senior Play 
is a pleasing little yarn and it is done with 
considerable deftness and charm. I am 
sorry that it does not quite come up to 
scratch. It seems to all of us who read it 
here that it goes a little flat at the end.” 


Naturally I re-wrote the ending of my 
story and sent it back to the editor so quickly 
I’m sure it made her head spin. But al- 
though she admitted it was improved, it still 
did not quite make the grade with them. 
American, however, was only the third mag- 
azine to which I had submitted it. Redbook 
was the ninth. Edwin Balmer still saw room 
for improvement in Senior Play. But he 
suggested specific changes and named a price. 
And a few months later I experienced the 
supreme thrill of seeing my first magazine 
story in print. 

In his letter of acceptance Mr. Balmer 
wrote, “You do this ‘young’ thing so well 
that I believe it would be advantageous to 
continue along that line.” Even without this 
encouragement I think I should have done 
sO. 


G PECIALIZATION is a grand idea, par- 

ticularly for a beginner. By this I don’t 
mean write the same story over, or indulge 
in endless variations of the same plot. But if 
you are convinced by editorial reaction, even 
if it doesn’t immediately result in a sale, that 
you do a particular type of story well, pound 
away relentlessly at your specialty until you 
do sell one. And then write another—but 
different!—story of similar type. If mystery 
is your meat, do a lot of mysteries. I doubt 
if Mignon Eberhardt’s ever regretted it. Or 
if it’s humor you seem to put across spe- 
cialize in humor. Don’t worry about being 
“typed.” Maybe it’s fatal in the movies, but 
the mere fact that you’ve written and sold a 
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dozen action stories, for instance, isn’t going 
to make it any harder for you to sell a 
romance if you feel you want to change. 

After Senior Play I had adolescent yarns 
in American, Good Housekeeping and Col- 
lege Humor, as well as several others in Red- 
book. And every one of those stories made 
magazine editors a little more aware that I 
existed, so that when I felt the adolescent 
vein was wearing thin, it was a compara- 
tively simple matter to switch over to other 
types of fiction. By that time I wasn’t an 
entirely unknown quantity, which made it 
that much easier to sell the other stories. 
And I still do a “young” tale every now and 
then, just to keep my hand in. 


AKE up your mind to it, no matter how 

perfect and polished your brain-baby 
may seem in your eyes when you send it 
forth, it will in all probability have to be 
re-written, in whole or in part, according to 
the ideas of some editor who has been kind 
enough to show a glimmering of interest in 
it. And don’t imagine that just because he 
suggests changes he’ll be sure to take it. He 
may like it even less after you’ve incorpor- 
ated all his ideas in it. But my experience 
has been that these re-write jobs, even when 
they don’t bring an immediate sale, improve 
the story sufficiently to make the next editor 
to whom you submit it sit up and take notice. 
And if he suggests still further changes and 
you do them to the best of your ability, he 
may take it. Or it could click with the next 
editor. 

During the eight years that have inter- 
vened since my first Redbook sale and the 
present, I’ve had some twenty short stories in 
first string magazines, not to mention one 
serial, one short novel and two published 
books to my credit. But you’re mistaken if 
you think that the majority of these haven’t 
been altered, sometimes almost past recogni- 
tion, before they finally reached the eye of 
tme reading public. 


The changes suggested by editors and ex- 
ecuted by me have ranged all the way from 
the comparatively simple matter of speeding 
up a beginning or an end to the infinitely 
more complicated plot-juggling necessitated 
by the inter-office memoranda forwarded to 








“I guess Finchley meant it when he said he'd sell a 
story yet." 


me not long ago by the editor of one of the 
most widely-circulated women’s magazines. 
These enlightening—and ego-deflating!— 
notes concerned a story called “Experiment,” 
which I thought was swell when I typed 
that final period. The first, from an asso- 
ciate to the editor-in-chief, was as follows: 
“SUBJECT—Experiment—Du Jardin. 
“About a girl who works in the Credit De- 
partment of a department store, and is in 
love with one of the partners, who doesn’t 
know that she exists. She changes her type 
and he falls in love with her and all is well. 
To me this is a little too long in spots, and 
lacks allure all the way through, although it 
is an interesting enough story and perfectly 
acceptable one, with a little cutting.” 
Across the bottom of the yellow sheet the 
editor had queried in pencil, “Will you sug- 
gest the spots that you think need cutting?” 
On the second memorandum the associate 
did just that! To wit: “If I took out all the 
definitely useless lines, it would cut about a 
page, and wouldn’t make any great differ- 
ence in the story. The truth is that I still 
think this lacks charm and balance. There 
are nine pages of introduction and although 
they are the best pages, I think that is poor 
balance, because it rushes the plot, and 
makes it necessary to leave out anything but 
the bare bones of the story from there on.” 
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“But what do you want to see the editor ABOUT?" 


She proceeded then to list the chief cuts 
she felt were needed, by page and line. 

The third memorandum evidently repre- 
sented the opinion of another associate edi- 
tor who had been brought into the discussion 
at this point. His criticism was brief and 
clear. He stated: “This Du Jardin isn’t up 
to standard. I quite agree that it takes too 
long getting under way. And Pat doesn’t 
quite ring true somehow. Why does he go to 
such great pains— specially if he loves 
Sandra himself? Why is he a rolling stone? 
And why does Johnny take so long about 
‘straightening this all out’ if he’s really in 
love with the girl? I’d say it was one of those 
stories of stories—i.e. a story once removed. 
I liked Pat too well to let him go, moreover, 
and had been given few reasons why Johnny 
should be the chosen one. Readers’ sympa- 
thies must be directed better in a really good 
story.” 

With all these unrelated and, to a certain 
extent, contradictory suggestions at hand, I 
went to work once more on the story of a 
girl who worked in a department store 
and was in love with one of the partners. 
I toned down Pat and built up Johnny. I 
shortened the introduction and went into 
greater detail at the end. The plot was the 


same, but in most respects it was a different 
story that appeared in Good Housekeeping 
six months later. 


But the re-write job that practically 
amounted to a major operation, with various 
and sundry editors handing me the instru. 
ments, was the one I did on my first novel! 


I really didn’t know very much about writing 
a novel at that time. I’ve written three since 
and I’m still no expert, believe me! However, 
I started in . . . Months later, when | 
had it about half finished, I submitted the 
completed chapters to a New York publish. 
ing house for an opinion. This was forth- 
coming in some detail—three single-spaced 
pages of detail, to be exact! The associate 
editor who wrote to me was interested. So 
much that she pointed out the parts of the 
novel she felt should be changed, the char- 
acters she thought should be emphasized, the 
pitfalls I might be heading toward and 
which must be avoided. In conclusion she 
said she would be delighted to consider the 
finished product, since she felt I possessed 
“a fresh point of view, a charming gift for 
characterizing nice people and a delicious 
sense of humor.” And maybe you think I 
wasn’t grateful for those kind words! 


So, contrary to all the rules, I expect, I 
did over the first half of the novel before 
I had so much as started the second half. 
And this time the representative of the pub- 
lishing company liked the completed chap- 
ters very much indeed. More confident than 
I had any right to be, I threw myself joy- 
ously into the job of finishing the novel. 
Some months later the task was done—and 
rather well done, I couldn’t help feeling with 
a definite glow of pride. But, alas, the asso 
ciate editor who had been so encouraging 
didn’t care for the remainder of my story in 
the least. It was so completely hopeless, she 
didn’t even suggest improvements. It was a 
blow, but I could take it. The novel was 
duly submitted to other markets, without 
success. And then, Oh, happy day! A na- 
tionally famous weekly became interested in 
a serial version. They didn’t like the early 
chapters, but thought the latter half excel- 
lent. (Is it any wonder writers go grey at an 
early age?) If I cared to re-write the first 
eight chapters... 
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You guessed it. I re-wrote them. By this 
time I should have preferred, a la Hamlet, 
to kill off my main characters in the final 
chapter, since their charm had definitely 
begun to pall—on their creator at least! But 
I didn’t dare tamper with the final chapters. 
The nationally famous weekly approved of 
it. After several weeks of hard work, the 
story was submitted once more—and it still 
didn’t suit. The editor couldn’t suggest any 
more changes. He simply didn’t like it as 
well as he had hoped to. 

More weeks passed. My novel went the 
rounds, as the saying goes. I tried to forget 
I had ever written a novel. I certainly 
didn’t intend to write another one—nor to 
waste any more time on the one I had 
written. That was what J thought! 

The editors of an important women’s 
magazine read the story and decided that 
with certain alterations—oh, fateful phrase! 
—they could use it as a three-part serial. 
Among: other changes far too numerous to 
mention, this would necessitate cutting the 
original 50,000 words to a paltry 30,000. 
With no illusions as to what I was letting 
myself in for, and very little hope of suc- 
cess, I went to work once more. And this 
time the breaks were with me. McCalls 
accepted the altered version promptly and 
at an excellent price. 

Now, I exulted, sitting back with great 
satisfaction, I am through with that story! 
But even then I should have known better. 
A few weeks later a publishing company be- 
came interested in the book rights. There 
were several vital angles of the plot they 
wanted altered. Also I would have to attend 
to a little matter of expanding my story’s 
original 50,000 words to at least 70,000, but 
aside from that. . . 

Well, that particular novel was serialized. 
It was published as a book both in America 
and England. To me, the results justified 
the actual work I had expended upon it. 























"Give me the wintry breezes, give me the angry 
SAS a 


Maybe I’m unique. Maybe other writers 
can finish a story and have it stay finished. 
But I don’t think so. Of course, there are 
exceptions. Several of my short stories have 
appeared word for word as I originally wrote 
them. And a few months ago I had a short 
novel accepted by American magazine with 
no revision whatever. But those are the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule. 

And then, just the other day, an aspiring 
beginner, all temperament and shining illu- 
sions, informed me, “I love to write,* but I 
detest going over things, making changes. 
I feel it takes away that first. fine sponta- 
neity. Tell me, do you thmk revision is 
really necessary?” 

I didn’t quite tell her what I thought. But 
she’ll never know how close I came to it! 





*It was R. L. S. who said: ‘I bate to write but love 
to have written.””—Ed. 
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New York and Minnesota 
Markets 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


attention again, with various new 

projects appearing soon. This field is 
less crowded (if possible) than some of the 
others. And the pay checks average higher 
than for most pulp stories, because so many 
ef the first-person magazines adhere to a 
two-cents-a-word minimum. 

Most interesting of the new publications, 
because different from the run-of-the-mill 
confession books, is the magazine which 
Hazel Berge is getting together for the Dell 
Publishing Company. Miss Berge was edi- 
tor of Fawcett’s True Confessions, when 
that magazine was published out in Minne- 
apolis. So she brings plenty of experience 
to her new job, as well as enthusiasm for 
getting just the right stories. Writers will 
find her most co-operative in working on 
ideas which fit her policy. Here is the way 
she outlines this policy: 

“The primary aim is to appeal to Youth 
between the ages of 17 and 30. We want 
swiftly paced, realistically plotted stories 
which will present emotional dilemmas, prob- 
lems of sex and of sex adjustments, mar- 
riages, divorces, and various social problems 
with definite modernity of style. In other 
words, we want candid, outspoken stories 
with dialogue as sophisticated as today’s 
movie dialogue; but withal, stories that stress 
idealism, gallantry, hope and faith—quali- 
ties ever associated with Youth. 

“We want to get away from the morbidity 
of the ‘—had I known the dire things that 
awaited me—’ technique, and supplant it 
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by the story that builds suspense as it moves 
along. We want the stories, whenever pos- 
sible, to close on a note of optimism, leaving 
the reader with the feeling that there isa 
kingdom ’round the corner for him or her 
to strive for. 

“The moral will have to be there too, but 
it can be suggested rather than be driven 
home with an axe. 

“Other points to be stressed are honest 
characterizations; the striking of an authentic 
emotional note, and maintenance of it with 
clarity. 

“We will be in the market for article 
stories too—stories with a real jolt. These 
can be sensational, but must be based on 
legitimate fact ringing with the authenticity 
of truth. To get some fun into the book, 
we will want short, romantic features done 
in the popular quiz or chart form on such 
subjects as, by way of illustration only, ‘How 
Do Tou Know When You Are in Love?” 

There is almost no limit on the themes 
available, for life has shown its hand pretty 
openly to people before 30. Tell a real story, 
giving it a psychological uplift, and express 
it in terms that the modern young person 
understands. It should have the simplicity 
and directness inherent in first-person writ- 
ing. At the same time, there should be the 
lively air of the usual third-person love 
story. The best length for a new-comer is 
about 5000 words, though longer ones will 
be used in the magazine. Payment will be 
two cents a word, promptly on acceptance. 
Neither title nor publication date are yet 
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available. Address your manuscripts to Miss 
Hazel L. Berge, editor, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 149 Madison Avenue. 

Fox Publications, 480 Lexington Avenue, 

js spreading out in two separate directions. 
It is increasing its comic publications ma- 
terially, bringing up the total to perhaps 
eight. Work for these is done under the 
personal supervision of Editor Harvey, and 
there is little opportunity for the free-lance 
writer or artist who cannot be right on the 
spot. 
The big manuscript need of this company 
is for first-person confession stories. W. W. 
Scott, formerly with the old Life staff and 
the now defunct Tem Publishing Company, 
has been appointed managing editor. He 
tells me that Fox Publications is planning 
on bringing out two confession magazines in 
the summer or early fall. Each will be a 
monthly of 72 pages, in the usual roto- 
gravure format, using color as well. The 
story type will be about the same for both 
publications, running to the usual True 
Story themes. 


Most of the stories should hold to the 
woman’s point of view, although occasion- 
ally something told by the man might be 
acceptable. The emotion and the sincerity 
of the telling count for most toward accept- 
ance. Stories must grip the reader, and 
should get off to a quick start with the 
emotional problem. Young love in its var- 
ious manifestations is always a good bet, 
with a variety of other love and marriage 
problems as well. As to lengths, the special 
length needed is rather short.—between 
3000 and 5000 words. There will also be a 
market for book lengths of approximately 
15,000 to 20,000 words; occasionally for 
novelettes of 8000 to 10,000 words. Payment 
is to be one cent per word and better, to 
begin; and is promised to be on acceptance 
and very promptly. Titles are not given out 
as yet. Address W. W. Scott, Fox Publica- 
tions, 480 Lexington Avenue. 


The Munsey confession magazines are 
appearing in the pulp format, but are in- 
dividual in their contents, not trying to imi- 
tate the True Story makeup. Confession 
Novel of the Month has appeared on the 
stands. The second of the group is titled 
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Red Star Love Revelations, and goes on 
sale April 24th. This is made up of full- 
length novelettes, about five to an issue. 
Payment is at a minimum of one cent per 
word, and is on acceptance. 


Look for the third of the Munsey con- 
fession magazines on the newsstands about 
May 15th. The title has not been given out 
yet, but it will be another of the Red Star 
names, which Munsey’s is pushing in several 
different fields. Marion Shear edits all three. 
Address—280 Broadway. 


Munsey’s has made a shift in titles in the 
fantasy field; however, without shifting its 
buying policy. Famous Fantastic Mysteries 
is now a bi-monthly, alternating with the 
new title, Fantastic Novels (which will be 
on the stands May 8th). In both, the main 
contents is made up of complete, long fan- 
tastic stories, originally published serially. 
There seems to be a definite reader demand 
for republication of such older masterpieces 
as “The Blind Spot” by Austin Hall and 
Homer Eon Flint. Consequently, these 
magazines do not fall into the same class 
with the usual reprint publications. To fill 
in, the editor buys a few shorts. These must 
be bright and lively, and yet not so modern 
in tone that they clash with the atmosphere 
of the older stories. Mary Gnaedinger edits 
these books. Address — 280 Broadway. 


NOTE from Gene Fornshell, of Postal 

Publications: “Complete Detective 
Cases now has a brother—or maybe it’s a 
sister. Anyway, we have a new fact crime 
book, Amazing Detective Cases. This is the 
same size, and has the same general appear- 
ance as Complete. We pay 2 cents a word 
and $3 per photo, on acceptance, for both 
books. Story lengths are the same, and we 
pay higher than regular rates for special 
assignment stuff. But here’s the difference in 
the two books: We’re trying to keep Amaz- 
ing clean; the hot stuff—sex, blood, and 
rough stuff—is for Complete. 

“These books are bi-monthly, issued on 
alternate months. Mr. Robert E. Levee edits 
Amazing Detective Cases.” Gene Fornshell 
continues to edit Complete Detective Cases, 
and is editorial director of both. Complete 
is published under Postal Publications; 
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Amazing, under Crime Files, Inc. Address— 
330 West 42nd Street. 


On all the fact-detective magazines, writ- 
ers are asked to query the editor before 
working on a case. Usually an okay on a 
query means that a satisfactory write-up is 
all that is needed for acceptance. However, 
in some of the smaller companies, there may 
be a further slip-up. If that same case ap- 
pears in one of the other magazines in the 
field between the time of query and submis- 
sion of the finished manuscript, the writer 
may still get a rejection. In such a case, he 
may be able to sell his story later on, when 
readers are presumed to have forgotten the 
earlier write-up. 


Fictioneers, Inc., the affiliate of Popular 
Publications, will have another title (the 
fourteenth!) to announce next month. 


Both 10-Story Western and Big Book 
Western are changing from bi-monthlies into 
monthlies with their September issues. A 
big market for Western stories there at 
Popular Publications. Rogers Terrill is edi- 
torial director of these pulps. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 


TREET & SMITH (who once again can 

be written $treet & $mith), has added 

another comic: Doc Savage Comics. Ad- 
dress — 79 Seventh Avenue. 


Scribner's Commentator has gone through 
considerable editorial upheaval, and now 
seems to be settled down to steady publica- 
tion in much the original form of the Com- 
mentator, before Publisher Payson bought 
and added the “Scribner’s” title. It now 
appears in a size in between pocket and 
standard format. There is a new address— 
654 Madison Avenue (formerly it was at 101 
Park Avenue). There has been a change of 
editors; George T. Eggleston, now filling the 
position formerly held by Francis R. Bell- 
amy. And fiction, which was wanted for a 
while, is now out. Be sure to study the 
current issue before submitting manuscripts. 
There is a market both for articles averag- 
ing 2500 words in length and for fillers of 
10 to 100 words. Subjects should be current 
in interest; they may include personality 
pieces about people in the news who are 


important or specially interesting. Payment 
is made on publication, rates varying accord. 
ing to material and author. 


The prize contest open to students jn 
American colleges and universities runs for 
another month. Articles may be on any sub- 
ject; in length to 3000 words. Suitability 
for publication in Scribner’s Commentator 
is the basis on which awards will be made. 
First prize: a job with this magazine; 
second prize, $200 cash; third, $50; and 
sixteen prizes of $25 each. 


Healthkeeping — The _ Self-Betterment 
Magazine is the title under which the new 
Joe Bonomo publication will appear on 
June 14th. Originally, it was to be called 
Good Healthkeeping. But I think the 
dropping of the adjective gives more orig. 
inality and punch to the name. The first 
issue will be dated “August” and is to bea 
slick paper job, the size of Cosmopolitan, 
with smart color work and a table of con- 
tents which includes many well known writ- 
ers. This is to be a magazine for all the 
family, with nothing to shock anyone. The 
slant is toward self-betterment, with the 
emphasis on how-to-do-it-yourself. Infor- 
mation must be personally useful to the 
readers, in the field suggested by the title. 
The editor, David Arnold Balch, tells me 
he is looking for good manuscripts, and that 
the important point to emphasize is that 
each article have something important to 
say. The average of writing style in submis- 
sions has been excellent, but subject matter 
is too frequently vague or pointless. Pay- 
ment is a cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Address — 1841 Broadway. 


OSMOPOLITAN is one of the top 

paying markets of America and gets a 
write-up once in a while, just to remind you 
all that magazines like this are constantly 
on the lookout for rising new talent. Al- 
though big names are always important to 
big circulation, the newcomer who has talent 
and who has developed his writing technique 
to an acceptable stage, is watched and en- 
couraged to submit his manuscripts here. 


The market is especially open for short- 
shorts at present. The Cosmopolitan variety 
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runs a bit longer than others: up to 2500 
words, occasionally even to 3000 words. 
And the editors aren’t wise-cracking when 
they tell you that even in these shortest 
lengths, they want a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. In other words, they want a 
story, not an incident or an arty sketch. 
Young love problems are always good 
themes. The college background is also good 
for appeal. Business stories. In fact, any 
sort of problem with which readers can 
identify themselves. Just one type is not 
needed now—the mystery story. Too many 
come in, and that market is overcrowded. 
The book-length is open to anyone, also. 
There’s no ruling that it should be by a 
“name” author. A good woman’s problem 
book-length seems to be difficult to find; a 
real problem theme, not just light glamorous 


stuff. 


The exposée articles usually require the 
work of an experienced reporter. But the 
shorter, digest-type articles are an open 
field. These are short; 1200 to 1500 words; 
all original material. In articles, as well as 
fiction, reader identification is liked. Sub- 
jects range through home, children, business, 
and so on. There is no set rate on anything 
which: goes into this magazine, but rates are 
excellent, and on acceptance. Editor—Harry 
Payne Burton. Address—959 Eighth Avenue. 


Young love stories lead the procession 
into the pages of Good Housekeeping. These 
should be gay, light, with snappy dialogue, 
and usually with a thoroughly modern note. 
The best length is always 4000 to 5000 
words. And it is better to keep to stories 
which could be used in almost any issue, 
rather than too specifically dated themes. 
Serials are usually ordered. Novelettes, 
though seldom used, are ordered too. If 
you have an idea for an article, it is better 
to write to the editors about it first. Then 
an acceptable idea can be worked out in a 
way that will make it fit into place. But 
the market is wide open, most particularly 
for the very short articles of which many 
are being used. These run about 600 words, 
and are on worthwhile and constructive 
subjects—quite different from the feature 
articles. For these, the rate of payment 
varies from a minimum of $100. 
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The editors are glad to see good poetry, 
and suggest that short lengths and short lines 
are preferable. Subject matter may be al- 
most anything under the sun, but love is a 
perennial favorite. As with stories, the idea 
should fit into any issue. The only tabus 
are those of good taste. A study of the 
magazine will indicate about how much 
leeway is permitted in such things as drink- 
ing, which have a place in modern fiction. 
American settings are usual. And any sort 
of a story will fit in, provided it has strong 
feminine appeal and a good strong plot. 
William F. Bigelow is editor of Good House- 
keeping. Address—959 Eighth Avenue. 


The song writing contest running in True 
Confessions closes on June 2nd. If you 
haven’t got your entry blank yet, you will 
find one in the current issue (dated June; 
on sale about May Ist). This is necessary 
in order to enter a song poem. 


Woman’s World, formerly at 461 Eighth 
Avenue, has been sold. The editorial offices 
have been transferred to 22nd and Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Julia Shawell is the 
new editor. 


Five Novels, which keeps on buying just 
that many good lively stories each month, 
emphasizes a need for colorful backgrounds 
and plots with emotional punch. Lengths 
vary between 18,000 and 20,000 words, with 
an occasional novel of 15,000 words. Flor- 
ence McChesney is the editor. Address— 
149 Madison Avenue (Dell). 


Family Circle offers no outside market 
for articles. It does, however, buy short 
stories with love, family, and similar themes; 
one to an issue. Lengths run 2,500 to 3,000 
words. Payment is $50, on acceptance. 
R. R. Endicott, manuscript editor. Address 
—400 Madison Avenue. 


The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, car- 
ries the running head: “A Digest Magazine 
for the Modern Woman.” It does, however, 
buy perhaps half a dozen original articles 
for each issue. These average 1200 words 
in length. They may give the woman reader 
special information, they may be purely in- 
spirational, or they may deal with women 
who have done something of interest. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at rates varying with 
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"It's the same to me whether | get the $10,000 from 
you or Simon and Schuster.” 


length and value. In selecting the reprint 


material, which fills a large portion of the 
magazine, the editors scan hundreds of pub- 
lications. However, they are glad to have 
called to their attention appropriate articles 
which have appeared in publications of lim- 
ited or local circulation, such as trade 
journals, newspapers, club and local maga- 
zines. Be sure that the writer actually holds 
the second rights and is free to sell them 
The Woman pays for these reprint rights, 
according to value. On all manuscripts 
accepted, the editor confirms the amount of 
payment with the writer, before publication. 
Better study a copy to be sure of the needs. 
Note that there is no market for fiction, 
poetry, or photographs. Mrs. Lorna Farrell 
is editor-in-chief. 

This same firm puts out The Man and 
Your Beauty. But further issues have not 
been scheduled as yet. 

Amita Fairgrieve, editor of All-Story Love 
and of Love Novel of the Month, says that 
many writers fail to distinguish between fake 
conflict and the real thing. She’d like every 
love story writer to read “Dark Love,” a 
short story appearing in the current issue 
(dated June) of Love Novel. The first 
version of this story had as a hero, a man 


whom the girl thought to be a thief; but 
then things took that trite old turn and all 
ended with him just a G-man or something 
of that sort—and all the worry about his 
doing wrong went up in thin smoke and 
along with it went the real emotional con. 
flict of the tale. So the author did it over 
into the form you will find in the magazine 
—with the hero actually being a thief, and 
no reform gag worked in the solution either, 
Now the story has body and strength and 
real emotional punch, because the conflict 
remains a genuine conflict. See the differ. 
ence? asks the editor. Well, don’t rush to 
send her a story about a man who is a 
thief, because you can see she’s got a story 
about a man who is a thief. But study this 
so you'll understand the difference between 
fake and real conflicts. 


Incidentally, there’s a real need for up. 
to-date, really modern novels for Love Novel 
of the Month. Lengths should be 45,00 
words and up. But Miss Fairgrieve will be 
glad to work with a writer who submits the 
first eight or ten thousand words with a 
synopsis of the rest. Payment is a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. Address— 
280 Broadway. 


Fiction House is gradually using more 
new material in its many pulps. Here are 
some of its better markets: Jungle Stone 
prefers an African background, with occa- 
sionally something South American. There's 
no set type. But style is good in this, and 
the rest of the books published by this 
house. In the market for shorts of 5000 
words and novelettes of 10,000. 


Planet Stories needs some science back 
ground material, well written, with good 
imaginative details. A growing field—per- 
haps because it offers real escape for the 
reading period. Any lengths between 2000 
and 20,000 words. 

Although stocked on articles, Frontier is 
open for stories of 5000, 10,000 and 15,000 
words. Mostly covered wagon days and the 
earlier period of Western exploration. 


Action Stories uses some Westerns, mostly 
in the 20,000 word length. The rest of the 
contents is made up of outstanding adven- 
ture stories; mostly 15,000 and 20,000 
words, with occasional 5000 word shorts to 
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fill in. Lariat uses Westerns of about 15,000 
words. 

All the Fiction House pulps mentioned 
above pay on acceptance, at a cent a word 
minimum. Editor—Malcolm Reise. Ad- 
dress—461 Eighth Avenue. 


Star Western of the Popular Publications 
lineup is a good open market for Western 
short novels in any length from 14,000 words 
down to 9000. The magazine is 144 pages 
and uses up a lot of material. Mike Tilden 
edits. One cent a word minimum, on accept- 
ance. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


Our Army, 11 Park Place, gets most of 
its material from the Army itself. For one 
thing, this insures that all details will be 
okay—important when fiction must be based 
on army life, and readers are all in the 
army! Lengths—1000 to 12,000 words. No 
World War stories; all modern. Editor— 
Carl Gardner. 





Minnesota Market 
Letter 


By Ormat I. SPRUNGMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS 


in Minnesota’s Mill City. 

Latest will make its initial appear- 
ance in May, running Reader’s Digest size, 
104 to 140 pages, and with no advertising. 
The name of the publication is Sketch. 
About 80 per cent of the contents will 
feature cartoons in black and white and 
color, covering politics, business, humor, 
world affairs, sports, jitterbugs, and sex. 


N® magazines are again popping up 


In addition, each issue will publish four 
or five articles and fiction stories of a sen- 
sational nature. Article length must not ex- 
ceed 3,500 words, while the best fiction will 
run between 2,000 and 3,000 words. The 
first two issues will be published every other 
month, and monthly thereafter. 


Payment on the first issues will be on 
publication, cartoons bringing $5 to $25, and 
articles and fiction 2c to 3c a word, with 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


© Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


® Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work. 


@ Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


® Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: If it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


® Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special 
terms. Our advice or guidance on your book is always 
available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
‘Dean of American Anthologists," as ‘‘perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days." $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, William A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 UP TO 5000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each script up to 5000 words; 50 cents for each thousand 
words thereafter; maximum of $10, including books—the only 
service fee you pay. No charge for resubmissions. With 
submissions of eight or more scripts in a group, one addi- 
tional script free. Fees waived if you have sold $500 worth of 
fiction within the last year, or after we make four sales for 
you. Sales commissions 10%. 

@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that ma 

prove helpful. If salable, your material will be place 

promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


Tells you where tosell fiction,radio MAG ae 
scripts—what material trade papers advice From Such 
and syndicates want—how to win irvin S- Cobb 
cash prize contests. This nationally- tully 
recognized magazine has helped both Jim Tu Hes 
new and established writers for 20 Orson We’ is 
years. For your free sample copy ad- Kathleen Nort 
dress Writers’ Market and Methods 

Magazine, Dept. J, 6362 Hollywood 

Boulevard, Hollywood, California 





WRITERS!! ATTENTION!!! 


Take immediate advantage of, our distinctive service. Ex- 
pert criticism, plotting, re-writing, “‘ghost’’ -writing. Orig- 
inal sermons, speeches, lectures, club papers, etc. Inves- 
tigations, Research. Testimonials galore. Modest rates 
Free marketing advice. Request FREE circular. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 


Montreal, Canada 


705 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
TYPING—NEAT, PROMPT 


Ms. prepared to attract editorial attention. Bond paper, 
free carbon, extra outside pages, mailed flat. Quick 
service, minor corrections if wanted. 35c per 1000 words, 
verse lc per line. Book lengths 30c per 1,000 words. 


E. T. LOOPE 


3950 West 115 Street Hawthorne, Calif. 








Write for free inspiring 
booklet outlining oppor- 


tunities for amateur songwriters. We have 
placed many songs recently for publication. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, Box 507 Cincinnati, Ohio 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 





WANTED ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


for use in our ponies HIT styled piano parts, to he used 
for ee or to be pubenitet to radio. “‘WHEN IT’S 
SPRINGT IN" THE ROCKIES” piano part A ar- 
rome OE. oy el A, Clark. 

LD CHURCH ORGAN—Piano solo 25c—Band 75c, 
Broadcast Feb. 15) the U. S. Navy Band and Mar. 5, 
by Ss. Band—national yo ups. CANTON 
VAFAYETTE MARCH—Band 75c. LUTHER A. CLARK, 
Composer and Publisher, Dept. 40-WD-5, Thomaston, Maine. 


SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
AMAZING offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. A proposition that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. a, is believing . 
and LET ME CONVINCE YOU NO 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 











exceptions for the very unusual. Camille D. 
Romig, editor, will open her mail at 1014 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. Query be. 
fore preparing material of considerable 
length. 

Another first’ of its kind in the field js 
Radio Showmanship, Showmanship Publish. 
ing Company, 515 Essex Building, Minne. 
apolis, which is pointed not at the radio 
station but at the radio advertiser, the busi- 
nessman who utilizes air time to advertise 
his wares. The publication, first issue of 
which will appear next September, 1940, js 
unique, and will offer freelance openings for 
correspondents throughout the country. The 
magazine will carry radio station and tran. 
scription company advertising. 

Donald Nathanson is editor and pub. 
lisher, and here are examples of the types 
of material he can use: 

1. Writeups of outstanding radio showmen in 
the field. 

2. New radio program ideas or exploitation 
stunts that have successfully increased sales. 

3. What businessmen should know about han- 
dling radio programs. 

4. What radio advertisers in other parts of the 
country are doing. Signed articles on how radio 
programs have built up business or increased sales. 
Get the information from the advertiser himself, 
not from the radio station. 

5. Premiums as extra stimulants in radio ad- 
vertising. 

6. Spot announcements. 

7. Tying in window displays with radio ad- 
vertising. 

8. Contests and secrets of giving away money 
over radio. 

9. How news announcements aid sales. 

10. How to appeal to children through radio. 

11. How to check radio programs. 

12. Tips on what big advertisers are doing 
in the field. 

13. Selling eyes through ears (optical field). 

14. Features on old programs still in produc 
tion (these are as welcome as new program ideas). 


Each issue will carry at least four 1,000- 
word articles and a dozen regular monthly 
departments. Once each month the best 
script of that month will be analyzed to 
show its good points and why it clicked. 
Photos of merchandising tie-ups and person- 
alities in the field will be used. 

Because of the immensity of the field, 
Editor Nathanson will have to rely on free- 
lancers to cover the smaller towns. Regular 
correspondents will be established in the key 


Writer’s Digest is your best iftroduction when writing advertisers. 
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cities, and generous space rates will be paid 
for articles and pix. Before preparing any 
copy, write for mimeographed instruction 


sheet for contributors, and if you have any 
good article ideas, query the editor. 


Vitality News, 600 First National Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, is a bakery trade 
paper monthly put out for General Mills, 
Inc. by Knox Reeves Advertising, and re- 
ported for the first time in this market letter. 
This follows newspaper format with heads 
and subheads, and the two-color sheet is 
profusely illustrated. Short success stories 
and unique merchandising ideas, 200 words 
or less, covering the wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house baker, are used, along with 
good action pix and window display shots. 
All photos showing persons must bear signed 
releases. Short poetry with the bakery angle 
is sometimes published. Reports are within 
a week and payment is made 10 days after 
acceptance at 40 cents per column inch 
(averaging one cent a word), and $5 to $8 
each for photos, depending on whether they 
run two, three or four columns in width. 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


'WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg: 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 

& 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ken Pottle succeeds Walt Raschick as €CitOr.  ) gga 
10 
No regular Burma-Shave jingle contest is " 
es. 5 i J § ec t NO TYPIST IN THE U. Ss. A. 
If planned for the coming summer, according | could have done better!” says HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
. : —editor and_author (his 29th mystery novel, ‘The Portrait 
Fi to Vice-President A. G. Odell of the Burma- ot Jirjohn -.. appeared Feb. tat my typing of his 
a- y . . atest mss. en me your mss. or protessiona typing. 
Vita Company, 2019 East Lake Street, Min- First 20,000 words, 35¢ per 1000; 30c per M thereafter. 
neapolis. However, the next official contest MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
d- will be held early next year. 538 West Belden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





Says Mr. Odell: “We shall be in the 
market, however, for a few jingles this com- 
| ing September. If anyone wants to send in 
0. jingles before that time, we will hold them 
until September, and for each jingle ac- 
cepted, we will pay $100.00 as heretofore. 
We do not need very many jingles for our 


“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING” 


is the titl a new booklet which 
every A. . BE writer should have. 
WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy, Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 


Dept. 407 1234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








c- road signs next year, but all jingles will be THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS FROM 
) considered by our judges. If jingles have PLOT GENIE 

: e One writer sold $5,000 of Genie Plotted stories in one year. 
)- merit enough to be placed on our signs, the Another sold $2,000 in. one month and selling consistently. 


ly § authors will be rewarded.” 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 


GAGNON CO., Owners - Publishers 
Dept 


The purpose of these is to amuse the pass- 
S41 S. Spring St. Los 


ing motorist as well as help sell Burma-Shave. 
Here are some past winners: 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
polish, and give your story new life, interest and aoa 
Returned to you typed and with carbon copy. ‘erms 

dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on book. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 


; For painting cow-shed 
1, § Barn 

' Or fence 
That shaving brush 
Is just immense 
y Burma-Shave. 
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that's right — 


YOU’RE WRONG! 


But Editors Aren't! 


"THEY hold their jobs because they have 
been trained to be RIGHT on mss. 

When they reject yours, then you know 

that YOU ARE WRONG! 

I can tell you just where you’ve failed, point 

out the paragraphs and words that made your 

story fail. And I can tell you how to put the 


punch into your yarn which will draw an 
editor’s check instead of a reject. 











ELLING for writers—and training them to 

sell—is my business! 
You won’t get empty praise and stupid flattery 
when you work with me. 
NO PUNCHES ARE PULLED! You are 
told, simply and directly, what is wrong with 
your story and how to make it salable—if it 
can be made salable. 
If you’re a selling writer, I'll keep you selling 
and ’LL INCREASE YOUR SALES! If you 
have not sold, working with me starts you on 
the short-cut to editors’ checks. 
Remember, as an agent, I make my money 
from SALES. That’s why your sales are as 
important to me as they are to you. 
You are given my PERSONAL attention and 
as much of it as you need. My extremely low 
handling charges are deducted from the usual 
10 per cent commission on sales. And I do not 
make you sell $500 or $1,000 worth of material 
before fees are forgotten. ALL FEES ARE 
WAIVED AFTER I HAVE SOLD TWO 
MSS. FOR YOU. Of course, requested revi- 
sions are free. 








Y sales service is nation-wide. I am NOT 

affiliated with any other agency. In New 
York, my representative, Eileen Mooney, per- 
sonally places your salable mss. on editors’ 
desks. If your story has screen possibilities I 
push it in Hollywood. Radio scripts handled. 
All mss. are read in my HOLLYWOOD office. 


Don’t write for rejects—write for the editors! 


FEES: 


$5 from 15,000 to 25,000 

$10 from 25,000 to 50,000 

$3 from 6,000 to 10,000 $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 

$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 $20 above 85,000 words 

These fees are based on Individual MSS. and mast accompany 
each submission. 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Blvd. Sales Office: 
Hollywood, Calif. 509 Fifth Ave. 
Phone HE 7581 NEW YORK CITY 


$1 to 3,000 words 
$2 from 3,000 to 6,000 








Give the guy 

The toe of your boot 
Who tries 

To hand you 

A substitute for 
Burma-Shave. 


Succeeding Virginia Safford, who recently 
turned newspaper columnist, is Milt Hoff. 
man, editor of Golfer and Sportsman, 2037 
University Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, who 
can always use good sophisticated verse as 
well as not-too-slapsticky cartoons, on any 
subject but preferably in wash. As for arti- 
cles it is always best to query first, since the 
slant here is personal and the audience a 
local one. Payment is made at regular rates 
on publication. Interesting shorts with a 
local angle are used in “Facts and Fancies” 
department, $3 and up being paid for accept- 
able stuff. 


Outside of Burma-Shave slogan writing, 
the Buzza Company, 1006 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis, offers the only other market of 
any size for verse experts. Fifty cents a line 
is paid for greetings and sentiments. 


One-act and full length plays for use in 
churches, high schools and colleges, as well 
as booklet-size manuscripts on stage produc- 
tion and other play angles, are bought out- 
right or on royalty basis by Manager L. M. 
Brings, The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park 
Avenue, Minneapolis. Write for a copy of 
their latest catalog and study the titles. 


Stanley W. Carlson’s American baseball 
annual, The Wind-Up, covers all major and 
minor teams with a survey article on each. 
Other feature articles, biographies of stars, 
baseball humors, reminiscences, and some 
poetry are included. Since this is a special- 
ized baseball publication, most of the ma- 
terial is by well-known writers and experts. 
Some action photos are used, and payment 
depends upon value of article and its length. 
Deadline for next Wind-Up is March |, 
1941. 


The All-American Huddle, national foot- 
ball yearbook, is another annual edited by 
Mr. Carlson. Material is much on the same 
order as that used in The Wind-Up, except 
that copy must cover football, both collegiate 
and professional. Same principles as those 
used in The Wind-Up in regard to articles 
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are followed. Deadline for next Huddle is 
August 1, 1940. 

Each of these books sells for 25 cents a 
copy, and it is advisable—as is the case in 
writing for any publication—for authors to 
familiarize themselves with the publication 
policies. Editor Carlson now handles his 
books at 806 Fourth Street, N.E., Minne- 
apolis (note new address) . 

The Huddle Publishing Company, under 
editorship of Stanley W. Carlson, also puts 
out the following: 

PHOTO-KINKS — The Photographer’s Handy 
Book. 

MOVIE-KINKS—The Movie Makers’ Manual. 

MINI-KINKS—The Miniature Camera Guide. 
All three of these popular books, which run 
in a series with new issues. of each series 
appearing every few months, now have a 
surplus of material but may offer a market 
again several months hence. All material is 
used in the form of short paragraphic aids 
to photographers and is written in simple, 
everyday language. Query first to Editor 
Stanley W. Carlson, 806 Fourth Street, N.E., 
Minneapolis. 

Amateur movie maker Carroll K. Miche- 
ner, managing editor: of the Miller Publish- 
ing Company, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis, still wants illustrated articles about 
the large users of flour, including (1) the 
baker, and (2) the wholesale distributor 
(broker, jobber, huge wholesale grocery 
firms, chains, super-markets and co-ops). 

The Northwestern Miller is interested in 
articles on all these people from the flour 
angle. “Lots of writers fail to grasp this,” 
Mr. Michener explains. “They talk about 
the canned goods and meats, but do not real- 
ize that we are interested only in flour mer- 
chandising. The Miller goes to the ‘family 
trade,’ which means the distributor who sells 
to the store and who in turn sells to the 
housewife. Articles on the transportation, 
distribution, storage, display or merchan- 
dising of flour and bread will find a market 
in this weekly magazine.” 

American Baker, a monthly Miller pub- 
lication, appeals only to bakers, both big and 
little. Articles on the arrangements of show- 
cases and windows, unusual selling ideas and 
methods of building up bakery business are 
needed here with good pix. Big plants also 





BREAD LOAF 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 
AUGUST 14-28, 1940 


Two weeks intensive summer study and criticism 
for writers 


Director: THEODORE MORRISON 


STAFF 

Robert Frost, Edith Mirrielees, Helen Everitt, Wallace 
Stegner, John Marquand, Eleanor Chilton, John Gassner, 
Walter P. Eaton, Fletcher Pratt, Herschel Brickell, 
Barbara Fleury, C. Raymond Everitt, Alan Collins, 

Herbert Agar 

COVERING 
VERSE — FICTION — PLAYWRITING — ARTICLES 

PUBLICATION PROBLEMS 

SHORT STORY CRITICISM JUVENILE WRITING 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1) Contributors submit manuscript to staff for criticism. 
2) Auditors are free to attend entire lecture and dis- 
cussion program, but submit no manuscript. 


All Inquiries 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For Particular People 
By an experienced typist. Clean, accurate work. Minor 
corrections unless verbatim copy ordered. Carbons and extra 
first sheets, of course. 10,000 words 35c per M; all over, 
30c per M. Minimum $1.00. 


ROBERT VAN CLEAVE 


5110 19th AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











FOR OTHERS | HAVE PLACED 


BOOKS, SHORT-SHORTS, SERIAL MATERIAL, AR- 
TICLES and SHORT STORIES. For myself I have 
made about 100 sales. FOR YOU I offer the guidance 
of a journalism training, editorial requests for material, 
fifteen years of writing and ten years of agency and sales 
experience. (For those especially interested in the short- 
short I have a treatise on writing them, its points illus- 
trated by shorts I’ve sold up to hedee rates. Write 
yours or rewrite your rejects the way editors want them. 
Price: $1.) Reading fee: $1 for 1,000 words, 50c each 
1,000 additional, books $10. 


JOHN KIERAN 
114 Chester Avenue Danville, Ill. 


(Your first order or stories sent me, until June Ist, 
cost only 2 above prices.) 














BEGINNING WRITERS 


find my help a guide to eventual success. I am helping 
others—I can help YOU! Remarkable testimonials of bene- 
fit received. VERY LOW RATES for beginners only. Send 
for particulars of my service for non-professionals. FREE 
criticism of one story if you mention this magazine. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
(Former Managing Editor, National eageaion 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








POETS: 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
BANOO OOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 








Pd 
“PLOT SCIENTIFIC” 


Is the title of the latest book by Wycliffe 
A. Hill, author of the famous Plot Genie. 


It was a $25.00 Pee pe course—now a $3.00 book, with 
nothing omitted. Rush your order for a copy of Plot "Scien- 
tific today and for the $3.00 we will also give you your choice 
of any one of Mr. Hill’s $1.00 books FREE. Titles of these 
$1.00 are: That Narrative Hook; Coloring Your 
Dialogue; How to Make Your Characters Real; How to 
Slant Your Stories; How to Write a Novel; How to Write 
a Non-Fiction Book, and Plot Blockout Forms. 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 14 
5158 S. Western Ave., Les Angeles, Calif. 


Further information upon request. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35- 30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 














NEW FRIENDS————_ 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the pro- 
motion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. Write or 


telephon 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
Grace Bowes, Director 
3140-WD Godwin Terra: 
Telephone “Kingsbridge 6-2921 
When you visit the World's Fair be sure to phone us. 


New York City 
















need coverage, describing size, facilities and 
problems of distribution. 

Feedstuffs, another Miller publication, 
handles the same sort of material aimed a 
the feed trade, covering the manufacturer, 
distributor and retailer, and featuring anima] 
feeds of all kinds. The range of subject 
matter and interest is very wide. 

Milling Production, a newcomer, is purely 
technical, and articles are usually written 
on order by men in the mills and laboratory, 

Rate of pay for all four of the above pub. 
lications now averages one cent a word on 
acceptance for copy, and $1 to $5 for photos, 
depending on their character and suitability, 

Because of its specialized nature, Modern 
Medicine, 84 South Tenth Street, Minne. 
apolis, cannot use freelance contributions, 
but a special department, “Patients,” will 
bring $1 checks for acceptable shorts under 
250 words, revealing amusing true happen- 
ings in the office of your local medics. J. J. 
Schifferes is still managing editor, with Dr. 
A. E. Hedback back as editor. 

Chief need for The Grain and Feed Re- 
view, 408 South Third Street, Minneapolis, 
is for technical articles and success story in- 
terviews with dealers in the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Short kinks and 
articles on feed mill machinery are also 
wanted. Stories rate around $5 per printed 
page, photos bringing $1 and up. Harold 
Peterson, formerly with the Fargo Forum 
and editor of the weekly newspaper at La- 
Moure, N. D., will head the Review staff 
as managing editor. W. D. Flemming is 
editor-in-chief. 

The Catholic Boy, 1300 Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis, rather likes educational 1,500- 
word articles and 2,500-word stories tying 
up with boys’ sports and running in season. 
Rate of pay is low—%4 to ¥% cent a word 
after publication—and good photos increase 
chance of acceptance. John Gibbons is 
editor. 


The elevator gal down in the Corn Ex- 
change Building, Minneapolis, tells us that 
the Bob Edwards Publishing Company, 
which edited The Calgary Eye-O pener, has 
been out of business since last September. 
True Mystic Science, also located in this 
building, shows an empty office. 
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Unless you know your hunting and fish- 
ing and can write interesting as well as in- 
formative articles based on true experiences, 
you had better steer clear of the outdoor 
magazine field. However, Sports Afield, 710 
Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, carries a 
rotogravure pictorial section, which offers a 
minimum of $2 per photo on publication 
for outdoor or wildlife stuff. Brief illustrated 
handikinks are also purchased at $2 each 
on publication. Paul K. Whipple is editor; 
Robert C. Mueller, managing editor. 

Articles up to 1,200 words are needed by 
Grant Williams’ two monthly trade publica- 
tions, Mid-Continent Mortician and Furni- 
ture Digest, 611 Wesley Temple Building, 
Minneapolis. Stories should tie up with suc- 
cessful persons in each field, revealing busi- 
ness-building ideas and unique promotional 
stunts. Photos of displays are used. Payment 
is made on publication at 2 cent a word. 


Collegiate Digest, which covers the college 
news of the nation in picture and paragraph, 
pays $3 to $5 for glossy prints from all cam- 
puses served by this rotogravure insert. Pix 
may include all types of sports, science, 
human interest, personalities and pretty girls 
as well as college news events. The best finan- 
cial return for the photographer comes from 
photo features, in which a series of four or 
five pix are built around one subject. April 
1, 1941, is deadline for the next photo con- 
test for collegians, and further information 
may be had from Collegiate Digest, 323 
Fawkes Building, Minneapolis. Norman Lea 
has succeeded F. J. Noer as editor. 


OTHER MINNESOTA MARKETS 


Telling Facts, Facts Publishing Company, 
128 East Tenth Street, St. Paul, is a pocket- 
size 32-page monthly which carries no fiction, 
only 1,500-3,500 word exposes on the “isms” 
and other fact articles of a constructive na- 
ture. “We have now broadened our editorial 
approach, as best explained in recent issues,” 
says Editor Edward A. Harrigan. “The May 
issue particularly points the change in our 
set-up, and should enlarge our list of con- 
tributors.” Articles should be accompanied 
by photos, which are paid for at $1 each. 
Copy brings ¥2 cent a word on publication. 

The Pioneer Magazine, recent feature of 





There’s Only One Way 


To Prove: (1) We Know Our Business; (2) 
We Can Help You. 

Hundreds of Writers have Made the Test. 
Why don’t You? 


Standing Guarantee 
Make the Trial described below—Today. If you are 
not entirely Satisfied, your money will be cheerfully Re- 
funded. 
We believe we are the ONLY Firm doing business this 
way. Others will TELL you what they'll do. We refuse 
to do anything but SHOW you. 


Individual Counselling 
We give Personal and Specialized Attention to Individ- 
ual Writers’ Problems : 
Story eine, Treatment, Sales, 
Vocational and Personal Guidance. 
For that reason we cannot answer Postcards and Gen- 
eralized Questions. 
You Must help us to Help you. 


Please Do This Today 


(1) Send a sample mss., with letter about yourself, and 
the small fee ($1 per 1060 words; 60c above 5000) plus 
return postage. Special Rates for Novels. 

(2) Visit one of our Limited, Workshop Classes. In- 
struction, Mss. Analysis, Personal Conference. Wed. and 
Fri. Evenings at 8 P. M., Saturdays at 9:45 A. M. 


WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Director 
A National Institution Since 1929 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Spelling and punctuation corrected, carbon copy and extra 
first page. Mailed flat. Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000- 

J words, 35c; over 25,000 words, 30c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic per line. 


NITA VAN BUREN 


HONEOYE, NEW YORK 








QUICK MONEY—OR A CAREER? 

If you wish to build for the future with a definite goal in the 
slicks—if you want quick money via the pulps and confession 
books—I can help you. Cash in while learning in the career 
plan. 

Reading fee: one dollar each 5000 words or fraction for a 
complete analytical report on your script. Ask for free 
copy of my folder. 

WALTER N. DES MARAIS 

BOX 33, STATION E, DEPT. D, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(Upland, Indiana, if you prefer) 








LEARN TO WRITE HUMOR 


Humorous manuscripts sell easiest—and for biggest prices. 
Humorous columnists earn many thousands yearly. Even 
writing witty jingles can be made to pay well, if you learn 
how. My graded lessons make it easy. Ask by mail for 
free descriptive folder. 

Jack W. Pansy, 2041 East 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BOOKS 


We are lookirg for good books to publish. Send for 
details. 
National Service Since 1914 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Writers’ Conference 


—A Mile High— 
In the Rocky Mountains 


Three Weeks — July 22 to August 9 


LEADERS 
Ralph Hodgson and 
Edward Davison, Director 
. Frederick Lewis Allen 
.. Margaret Widdemer 
Novel .... Robert Penn Warren 
Children’s Books. Louise Seaman 
Le os 7 Albert Maltz 
General Aibvieer. om Harry Hansen 


Poetry... 


Prose .. 
Short Story... 


Six Separate Workshop Groups 
Individual Conferences with the Leaders— 
Manuscript Bureau opens July 8 for prelim- 
inary readings—Outstanding work will be 
recommended to national publishers and editors 
—aAuditors (non-writers) may attend. 


For full details write to The Secretary, Writers’ 
Conference, Boulder, Colorado. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 











This booklet by Dr. 

ing six ways to 

of real help to 

full information on the Richard B 
ton Course in Creative Writing 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test, 

fey a sincere appraisal of your writ- 
ng ability. Send today—no obligation, 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 
502-40 Pence Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





QUALITY TYPING 


Personal attention. Carbon copy and extra cover sheets 
furnished free. Hammermill Bond used exclusively. Rates: 
to 10,000 words, 35c; 10,000-25,000 words, 30c; over 25,000 
words, 25c per 1,000. Mailed flat. 


R. C. HENDERSON 
243 Riverside Dr., New York City 
Telephone: Riverside 9-0700 


————————————— 
PLOTS; The Easy Way !! 


gover® ae meting eal with original pe Write o ger plots. 
lot com with carefully escribed 
characters, = vivid background. Tween, oe” aan lications, step by 
Pp story action and (catch) endings, These plots 
represent the finest story’ waearial available, can slanted at 
any market, We develop them from our own material or 
stories | and sketches of 


PLOTS FOR 5,000 WORD SHORT STORIES 
Western Pulps General Slicks 
Detective Pulps Sports Pulps 
Adventure Pulps 
COMPLETE, chapter by chapter Western poe Plots, $15; Ligh 
Love Plots, $20 Among our clients are those fictionizing Bg 
1 ’ a : eam 

teed Samant 
= will please you, or your money is refunded! Tine up with 

be sure of the stories you send out. Ready-Write story 
Slots will insure your manu pts ae at least 50% satic- 
lactory. And that — checks. They ‘on’t cost you money— 
they will make you money! 


OSBOURN' S 
(Thompson Bldg.) 


your own. 


300 So. Logan Denver, Colo. 




















the Dispatch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul news. 
paper, has been discontinued, but the Dpp 
will buy an occasional news feature article 
for the news sections or outdoor page. The 
rotogravure editor sometimes buys pix als, 
Pay ordinary runs $4 a column with an 
allowance of $1.50 for each photo used, 
Prices are sometimes scaled upwards for ex. 
ceptional features and photos. Albert H. 
Cook is the Sunday Editor. 


Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Build. 
ing, St. Paul, accepts articles up to 2,500 
words, dealing with matters of general in- 
terest about electric power utilities such as: 
achievements of various utilities or the in- 
dustry ; results of municipally owned or gov. 
ernmentally owned power projects; REA co- 
ops, etc. Photographs of power properties, 
dams, transmissions, and distribution lines, 
power houses and substations rate $3 to $5 
each, while copy brings one cent a word 
on publication. Address your queries to 
Robert C. Cleminson, editor. 


The Northwestern Feweler, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, is occasionally in the market for 
stories about jewelry store merchandising 
and sales promotion, as well as interesting 
stories regarding the jewelry business par- 
ticularly in the Northwest. Editor H. C. Day 
can also use an occasional article on watch- 
making, and payment is made on publication 
at space rates. 

The Country Bard, Staples, Minnesota, 
was first started by an early preacher, a 
Methodist circuit rider as it were, who pub- 
lished this second oldest magazine of verse 
until his death in 1935. Since then it has 
been edited as a quarterly by Margarette Ball 
Dickson, who states that it now circulates 
in all English-speaking countries. “Our chief 
need is for very brief verse of eight to twelve 
lines on fresh themes or new slants,” Editor 
Dickson reveals. “We use perhaps one out 
of every hundred poems submitted. Stand- 
ards are very high, with no futility, vulgarity 
or rant, but humor of high type, tribute 
poems, social vision, folksy poems, legend 
and folklore. Decision is made in three 
weeks, but the only payment is in prizes and 
prestige and the acquiring of a clientele 
which know and love good verse.” 

Home Circle, formerly edited by Dorothy 
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Leicht at Winona, Minnesota, has been dis- 
continued. 


The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota, is a 
weekly Sunday School paper for children 
from four to eight, which uses stories up to 
450 words and verse up to 20 lines. Some 
photographs are used, but pay is low and 
after publication. Mrs. Edith Cling Palm 


js editor. 


Articles on practical fur farming are being 
bought by the American Fur Breeder, 331 
Manhattan Building, Duluth, which inci- 
dentally boasts of international circulation. 
These pieces must be interesting and in- 
formative, but they must never be general. 
In fact, a good bet would be to interview 
a successful fur rancher in your community, 
ghost-write the article under his byline, get 
his okay and necessary pictures, and then 
send it along to Editor Harry J. LaDue for 
his final approval. If you know of a write- 
up that might require considerable prepara- 
tion, it is always best to query the editor 
first to get his instructions and prevent possi- 
ble duplication of work. 


By the time this issue reaches you, Sports 
Eye, 954 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, 
will be on the stands. This is a brand new 
monthly slick, covering all branches of sports, 
athletics and outdoor activities, with un- 
usual feature articles heavily illustrated on 
any current sport or activity. The book will 
cover all the North Central states, selling 
for a dime a copy, and the initial circulation 
will be 25,000. 


“Our needs will be few,” says Dick C. 
Fisher, Editor-Publisher, “but that which we 
do need will be sports personality features, 
unusual angles on popular sports. We expect 
to appeal to a general class of sports fans, 
with some articles pointed toward the com- 
ing generation of sportsmen. This will not 
be a race sheet. Articles of interview type 
with subject covering well-known personages 
will be in demand at times, and the best 
length will run between 1500 and 2000 with 
illustrations. ‘My Favorite Sport’ and 
‘Woman’s Viewpoint on Sports’ will be regu- 
lar features of 1200 to 1500 words which 
will be open for contributions.” 


' The MANUSCRIPT 


Record Book 


A complete book-keeping system for authors, 
providing convenient ruled forms for a de- 
tailed business record of all your manuscripts 
from their first submission to their actual sale 
and publication, covering every step in ty 
history of each manuscript. Size 

SPIRAL- BOUND;; flexible covers. A Must 
on thelist of requirements for any active writer. 


$1.50 Postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt service. Carbon copy free. Duplicate 

outside pages. Minor corrections if desired. 30c 

per 1000 words. Verse Ic per line. Mailed flat. 
IRENE SMITH 


3080 Lemon Street Riverside, California 








WANTED! 


Men and women everywhere, to ggg our tested, money- 
making news bureaus. Good profits. Own and manage 
bureau yourself. Easy, fascinating work. No capital 
needed. is offer_not good within 60 miles of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Complete instructions for operating and 
the right to use our system, 50c coin or money order. 
Twin City Nws Bureau, Dept. W.D., 112 Lumber 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





a SSS SSS 
Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


To Meet Editorial Requirements 


30c per thousand words. Book lengths, 

Carbon, minor corrections inclu 
Expert revision, collaboration, marketing of manuscripts by 
special arrangement. 


600 WEST 138th STREET 
BERTHA M. FRIEND “Si ydke NY. 


25c M. words. 
ded. 
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IF--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
iF—you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOU 

iF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING. 

ae wish a non-formulized COURSE IN FICTION 


NIQUE. 
a 1 but ye we gr opportunity, Ull_conscientiously do 
utmost to t you. Low rates. Free resubmission. 
“MILDRED i. REID 
Rsteraty Technicist 
EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
writers to visit —_ 


213114 RIDGE — 
A FREE INVITAT extended to all 
of my CHICAGO STUDIO CLASSE: 
(a8 (eae SERB REESE EI 


a 
Seeeeeseun 

















FOR BEGINNERS 


For those writers who are just starting, 
who have never sold a story, I have 
something that will save you a year’s 
time. A post card will bring you full 
details. Address 


“WRITER 
1332 S. Bonnie Beach Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 





OLIvert 


WRITERS’ AND READERS’ CONFERENCE 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 


July 14th to July 27th, 1940 


To writers wishing to establish themselves profes- 
sionally, who would welcome two weeks of intensive 
study and criticism under the friendly guidance of 
some of America's most distinguished authors; and 
to Readers who are interested in “The way of the 
makers", and who would value the stimulation of 
contact with living authors, the 1940 Conference 
presents the following resident staff: 

Sherwood Anderson, SHORT-STORY; John Peale Bishop, 
THE NOVEL; Mary Colum, CRITICISM: Padraic Colum, 
POETRY; Glenn Gosling, conducting THE WORKSH OP; 
Nannine Joseph, MAR ETING; Katherine Anne Porter, 


SHORT STORY; Carl Sandburg, POETRY; LeRoy Snell, 
JUVENILES; John Van Druten, DRAMA. 


The date is July 14th to 27th. Intending members 


may register now and mail manuscripts for prelim- 
inary reading. 


For particulars write to: 
The Director, Olivet Writers’ and Readers’ 
Conference 

Olivet, Michigan 


Olivet College, 











MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY 
TYPED 


35c to 30c per thousand words. Grammatical and spelling 
errors corrected. Free carbon copy. Ten years secre- 


tarial experience. 
HELENE KOPF 


4450 Mission Street San Francisco, Calif. 








COLLABORATE... 


= our manuscript is salable as you have written it, I im- 
iately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of 
the proceeds when the story is sold. But if your Manu- 
script is not salable as you have written it, the Story will be 
Revised, alr Developed by Staff Revisionists. You 
receive 70% of the proce My agency receives 20% of 
the Proceeds for the Creative Assistance given you plus" 10% 
of the Proceeds for selling the story. Your original manu- 
script supplies the Story Idea. Nathalay Staff Revisionists 
supply the Seeeaiane——viven descriptions; characters that 
live; unique et Structures; true-to-life dialog, etc. Manu- 
scripts may submitted in any form, Only your name 
appears as the author. Before spending money anywhere 
for help of any kind learn the Truth as I see it about your 
writings. If you are seeking Editorial Contacts, send a 
Manuscript for Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. 
For Reading and Eight-Page Analysis, enclose $1 for each 
3,000 words or fraction thereof, plus return postage. After 
12,000 words enclose $4 regardless of length A_ separate 
reading fee for each script. My Eleventh Year. The 
Coast’s active agent. fhat have you for Hollywood? 
personal interviews. Reading Fees must accompany all 


manuscripts. 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


The following Affidavit has been awe by a duly 
authorized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigne deposes and 
says that 83% of Nathalay Staff Revisions which have sold 

First Sales for Beginning Writers with little or average 
i lity. Positively no sales for exceptionally talented or Ya 
fessional writers are ever listed in my announcements. 
scribed and sworn to before me oe 6th day of July, 1937, 
Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public 
—— 














RAL PH NATH A LAY MANN eCRtrT AGENCY 


917 Shreve Building San Francisco, California 





Subject matter must be timely, and pay. 
ment will be made on acceptance at no 
specific word rate. A photographic contest 
will be conducted each month for the best 
sports pictures, with $5, $4, and $3 as prize 
awards. 

Only trade journal of its kind in the field 
is The National Canvas Goods Review, 294 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, which normally 
uses interesting write-ups on odd canvas jobs. 
However, for the present at least, Editor 
James E. McGregor advises us that his 
current editorial wants in connection with 
the publication are well taken care of. 





The Colony at Nahma 


Nahma, Mich.—Amateur and professional fic. 
tion scribes will find opportunity for an enjoyable 
vacation at the Nahma school for writers, artists 
and photographers here August 11 to 24. 


The two-week school will be held in a typical 
lumbering village on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
30 miles east of Escanaba. The community is 
situated at the edge of the Hiawatha national 
forest, which offers good fishing, scenic attractions 
and relief from hay fever. 


Frank Bunce, Miami, Fla., writer of short 
stories for Saturday Evening Post, Collier's and 
other magazines, will again conduct his popular 
course in the short story. 


Arnold Mulder, professor of English at Kalama- 
zoo College and author of several novels, wili con- 
duct a class in the novel. He is also the writer of 
a syndicated column, “Adventures in the Library,” 
which appears in many newspapers. 





"If you draw pictures of cats, young man, | 
want any." 


Writer’s Digest is your best intreduction when writing advertisers. 
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Juvenile fiction writing will be in charge of 
Mary Dickerson Donahey, Chicago, former news- 
paper writer and author of many books and short 
stories for young readers. She is also a popular 
lecturer. Other fiction writers expected include: 
Frederic Nelson Litten, short story instructor at 
Northwestern University, and Louis Zara, Chicago 
novelist, and Margaret Culkin Banning. 

A top-notch course in photography will be of- 
fered at Nahma. The instructors will be: Wallace 
Kirkland, Chicago, now on assignment to India 
and the Far East for Life Magazine; Jean Mowat, 
Chicago, free lance cameraman and writer ; Ormal 
Sprungman, Minneapolis, camera editor of Sports 
Afield and contributor of articles and pictures to 
many magazines; and Marion Strahl, photograph- 
er-engraver of the Escanaba (Mich.) Daily Press. 

Poetry will be taught by Peter DeVries, Chi- 
cago, associate editor of Poetry Magazine, and 
writer of verse and fiction for Coronet, Esquire, 
New Yorker and other magazines. His recently- 
completed novel will be published by Houghton 
Mifflin in June. 





Fitty Best Southern Books 
Sir: 

Because the fifty greatest Southern books have 
never been publicly selected The Southern Literary 
Messenger is sponsoring a movement to name them. 

Numerous readers of The Messenger have sug- 
gested that some movement be started to acquaint 
the world with the greatest Southern books—not 
simply present-day novels, but those books which 
depict the life of the South and those that have 
enriched the culture of America in the past and 
the present, and that will live in the future. 

The Southern Literary Messenger will make the 
following awards for the best selections received 
before June 1, 1940: 

Grand Prize of $50 cash and an honorary Fel- 

lowship in The Society of the South. 

Four First Prizes of a set of ten of the foremost 
Southern books. 

Twenty-five Second Prizes of an annual sub- 
scription to The Southern Literary Messen- 
ger. 

Fifty Honorable Mention awards: a bust of 
Edgar Allen Poe executed by the sculptor 
Frederick De Pew. 


rules: 


Just write the titles of fifty Southern books 
that you think are the greatest in order of 
your choice on any sheet of paper. Write 
the name of the author beside each. 
Print or write plainly your name and ad- 
dress at the bottom of the list. 
Mail to: Fifty Greatest Southern Books, The 
Southern Literary Messenger, 109 East Cary 
St., Richmond, Virginia. 
The awards will be first announced in the July 
issue of The Southern Literary Messenger. 
F. MerepitH Dietz, Editor. 
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A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| GAN HELP YOU 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group 
of magazines, discover of many noted writers, now 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote 
me as follows, ‘“‘Dear Scammon: It interests me to know 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who 
has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have 
known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s 
intent. It is this same knowledge that you can impart 
to others.”’ 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS 


My method of showing you the broad principles of 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have 
never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 
but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are 
making no progress, if you have tried others without 
success, send for my FREE BOOKLET. 


$30,000 FROM ONE 
SHORT STORY 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once 
by every other possible market, is a gg in itself of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in my FREE BOOK- 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING. THAT PAYS. 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write 
short stories, articles, interviews, newspaper features, his- 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how I coach a begin- 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling 
service. Very low rates. Send for my FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwood 230‘u:=,"x<° ° 


180 Madison -— 
New York, 


SCREENPLAY WRITING 


Learn the fundamentals. Study plan consists of an authentic 
screenplay of fifty pages, complete in plot construction and 
mechanics. Also the manual “‘Modern Screenplay,”” a com- 
prehensive digest of the writing requirements of the indus- 
try, written by an active major screen writer. Marketing 
advice also submitted. Complete cost $2.00, postpaid. 


ALFRED MATSON 
P. ©. Box 127 Hollywood, Cal. 


Your Manuscript Children 


Should be well somsted. 


It’s my business to make them 
win friends. Bond paper, one carbon, cover sheets, flat 
mailing. 35c per 1,000 words, 30c from 10,000 up. Cash 
with order. Prompt delivery. 


VERA'S MANUSCRIPT STUDIO 
1140 E. Orange aan | Ave. Sy. 
asadena, Calif. 











Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Typing Typing 


ATTENTION: NEW CLIENTS 


pas. WORK 265c per i, ee WORDS ON YOUR FIRST coves 
egular prices: 35c per 25,000; 30c per M over 25,00 

30. Orib, bond. Carbon ag 

and last sheets. 


mt if ified. Di 
cate Arat ; Miitea aan ag AND & ray 
G. M. BROW 


BOX 115 SVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 

anada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 


with cash to cover the June issue on or before May 15th. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal’’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANYONE with little Back-Yard Garden can Earn 
up to $500.00 two months April-May. Or Earn 
Quick Cash writing Radio Questions and Answers. 
Stamp brings information. Lightning Speed, 
Streator, Illinois. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB— Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BEWILDERED? 12 years analyzing people. $1 brings 
results. PERSONAL SERVICE, 1737 Monroe Ave., 
New York. 


Full instructions and 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
Charles Olive, 


50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


WIN BIG MONEY Valuable prizes! 
Sample Contest Magazine, 10c. 
Braxton, Mississippi. 


Keep posted. 
Butler, 39WD, 


IF YOU ARE NOT NECESSARY—to Some One—you 
know loneliness in all its poignancy. The Friend- 
ship Club, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. No Publicity. 
Dollar membership. Enclose postage. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 


PIX WANTED—The Amsterdam News is willing to 
buy interesting and spot news pictures using Negro 
subjects and events. Good prices paid. For par- 
— write—Editor, 2271 7th Ave., New York 

ity. 


IMPROVE YOUR SCRIPTS with perfect English. De- 
tails for stamp. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 
1030% Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LONELY??? DISCOURAGED??? Want cultured cor- 
respondents? Opportunities galore. Members every- 
where. Literary contests. Send 25 cents for two 
distinct literary. magazines and complete details. 
Laurentian Literary Guild, Room 42, 359 St. James 
St., W., Montreal, Canada. 


SWING ALONG with the BOHEMIAN PARADE for 
friendly contacts, adventure, romance. Men, women, 
young or old. Enclose dime. GEO. G. GULLOCK, 
Vineland, N. J. 


PASTEL PICTURES—Two 4 x 5 Texas Landsca 
Framed, for Dollar Bill. Money back guarantee, Ag 
no Studio, Room 1—200'% East Ferguson, Tyler, 

exas. F 


YOUR BEST PLOT-AID—“Live” plots outlining char. 
acters, opening of story, scenes, climax, atmosphere 
etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send story-idea and 
$3. Bayard York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


LIBRARIAN WANTS JOB. Experience in cataloguing 
yocsaece ghost writing, book reviewing, rare books, 
ox Z-9. ‘ 


OPERATE CREDIT-COLLECTION BUREAU in you 
town. asily learned. Send stamp for booklet 
MATZ ADJUSTMENT SERVICE, Reading, Penna. 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c. Story Briefs, $1.00 
Send your ideas for 3000 word plot outline, $3.00, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Edna Morton, 7118 Ave, 
K., Houston, Tex. : 


READ HANDWRITING. Have studied outstanding 
personalities for 30 years. Enclose three paragraphs 
and 25c for a succinct study. Box—W. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 10 for $1.00. Dance-Hill. 
billy-Race or assorted, latest selections—name favo. 
rite bands or type records desired. C.O.D. orders 
filled. Free catalogs of new records on request, 
PARAMOUNT, 1525 South St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ARE YOU LONELY? If you are desirous of enlarging 
your circle of acquaintances I can help you. Write 
a confidence to Mona Ross, Box 3334, St. Paul, 

inn. 


HARLEM SLANG, many words, phrases and their 
meaning, only 25c. Questions answered about Har- 
lem, 10c per question. James H. Dowell, 226 W. 
139 St., New York City. 


WANTED—Position as secretary or companion. No 
objection to travelling or rural location. Business 
training, intelligent, agreeable disposition. Doris 
Farrington, Swea City, Iowa. 


SEND DIME FOR HANDWRITING ANALYSIS. Elise 
Pinkerton, 1978 Richmond, Toledo, Ohio. 


WRITERS who desire the services of professional car- 
toonist-illustrator, write Box Z-8. 


DISCOURAGED? BLUE? Up against a stone wall 
and no way over, around or through? I found a 
sure way out. $1.00. Josephine Newton, No. 1223 
St. Mary Street, New Orleans, La. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB for physically handicapped. 
near species, please. 228 Delaware St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


EXPERT SECRETARY—AMATEUR WRITER: Young 
woman, twenty-six; congenial; unincumbered; five 
pore, ee experience; desires position with writer. 

ox Z-7. 


ACCURATE, detailed research. 
faction guaranteed. Rosella 
Washington, D. C. 


Any subject. Satis- 
Rands, Box 1135, 


EARN MONEY AT HOME reading your daily news- 
paper. Hundreds of profitable items. New 25c folio 
gives whole secret. . Goodman, Dept. D., 63 Wall 
St., New York. 


HINTS FOR JOB SEEKERS—Authentic, practical in- 
formation. Dime and stamp. Box 47, Station N, 
New York City. 


SELF-HELP BOOKS, Courses. Mailing lists. Printing. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


SYNDICATE YOUR FEATURE with my cardfile of 
Newspapers. France Reilly, Box 664, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 
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ICINE, PSYCHIATRY, SURGERY and MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE. Queries answered, scientific liter- 
ature searched, authoritative information supplied. 
Write Box A for rate sheet. 


AMBITIOUS BACHELOR WRITER, 28, Protestant, 
desires attractive, wealthy, young, single lady as 
correspondent. Please give full details in first let- 
ter. Confidential. Similar reply. Box Z-12. 


INTELLIGENT, attractive beginning writer, female, 
35, free to live anywhere, desires apprenticeship, 
connection, or what have you, with successful au- 
thor. Box Z-11. 


RESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. Press card signs 
for automobile windshields, 35c. Both 50c. Asso- 
ciated Writers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


DOLLARS MADE from reading newspapers. Instruc- 
tions 25c. Harris, Box 525, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
25c refund coupon included. 


LADY WRITER, beginner, wants to meet gentleman 
with similar interest or join writers’ club. Margo 
Heinsheimer, 860 Riverside, New York. 


WANTED — Exchange letters, religious; serious- 


minded. 


Bert Barnett, Pateet, Tex. 


HOW TO TYPE MANUSCRIPTS in correct form for 

submission to editors. Sample sheets included. 
Two dimes. Korte, 994 National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EXCELLENT PAY, INTERESTING WORK for YOU! 
If you will follow instructions to earn to $12 daily, 
writing and working independently of others, analyz- 
ing, advising, ayy | workers, job hunters under 
our guidance, let us know immediately. New trend 
creates demand for practical guidance. See recent 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE, “25,000 Kinds of Jobs!” by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin. And “Employment 
Market Reports,” in THIS WEEK magazine. “2,000,- 
000 NEW Jobs, 1940” says AMERICAN, and yet 
workers MUST HAVE individual help to get them. 
Spare or full time work, protected territories. Rus 
air stamp for details. VOCATIONAL ADVISORS, 
Box 457, Seattle, Washington. 


CALIFORNIA, Citrus Raising, 
5 questions for 
x Z-14, 


Packing, local color. 
$1—Enclose stamped envelope. 


WANT ADVICE? Your problems fully analyzed and 
answered by experienced Lawyer-Psychologist. One 
dollar. Confidential. Box A-6. 


SALE: Author-Journalist Course. 


Stewart, Raymond, 
Nebraska. 


SELL FACT PARAGRAPHS! 60 markets, 25c. Mason, 
Campaign, Tennessee. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE courses, books. Big 
bargain list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses, type- 
writers. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


YOUR SONG RECORDED, ONLY $1, postpaid. If 
your poem needs good music, add another dollar. 
Professionals, 0042, Sausalito, Calif. 


YOUNG LADY TYPIST desires work. Envelope ad- 
dressing, $1.50 per M. Neat, accurate typing—10c 
a page. What have you. Box Z-10. 


WANT COLLABORATOR ghost and sell. 


Rodger 
Bellamy. Silver City, New Mexico. . 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SERVICE—Accurate. 


} For 
writers by medical librarian. 


; Rates average $1 a 
question explicitly covered. G. W. Graham, 37 War- 
ren Street, Hammond, Indiana. 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT”—Shows you defi- 
nitely how to earn real money writing—fiction, non- 
fiction. Those who follow instructions are soon 
writing—and actually selling. Your copy free, no 
obligation. Start now to earn instead of yearn. 

dolph Slater, Box 49, Glendale, California. 
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CORRESPOND with cultured people everywhere, any 
age. Details free. May Kennedy, Box 1443, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED—College man of 30, wishes to exchange 
ideas with men and women interested in Eugenics 
or Telepathy. Box Z-2. 


WHY ARE WE ATTRACTED to a particular person 
instead of some other? Psycho-physical basis for 
LOVE SELECTION. WRITE MORE CONVINCING- 
LY with this knowledge. $1. Box Z-1. 


STOP FOOLING AROUND. Send 25c for gist of Short 
Story with plots. Reed, Box 105, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


REFINED BACHELOR WRITER, age 32, wishes to 
correspond with amateur and professional writers, 
men or women. Box 217, Berkeley, California. 


POETS! “The Pay Side of Poetry Writing” by a for- 
mer Editor. A handy manual with verse examples 
and 178 pay markets, 50c. GLORIA PRESS, 19264 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEYBOOK— 
Mine in perfect condition, like new. Sell it for $8. 
aoee Weissman, 306 East 171st Street, New York 

ity. 


TEACHER, WRITER, TYPIST, 43, free to travel, 
will read proof, revise MSS, assist author, or what 
have you? Box Z-5. 


LIKE POETRY? Become a_ poetry prize donor 
through Silver Star Magazine, 1607 Eye N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Write poetry? Submit to us. 


NOW TIME to make reservations for June term at 
“Writer’s Vacation Workshop.” Camp Minnehaha, 
Hendersonville, N. C 


TRADE JOURNAL SERVICE seeks correspondents. 
ss, cities, 25,000 up. No experience required. 
ox Z-4, 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Best connections 
guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


CAN YOU PROTECT YOURSELF? Learn Self- 
Defense! Illustrations of fourteen knockout blows 
in human body for 25c. Box 66, Hurtsboro, Ala. 


WRITERS! CONVINCING FOREIGN CHARACTERI- 
ZATIONS require knowledge of foreign languages. 
Simplified Handbooks, Spanish, French, Italian, 
German, $1.00 each. Specify. Box Z-3. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writer’s Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


SENTIMENTAL PASSAGES. Light, buoyant, free- 
flowing prose in recent $2.00 Liveright triangle 
novel, “Autumn Gold,” of interest to all “young 
love” writers, mailed, insured, for $1.00 bill and 10c 
in stamps. Salzman Books-by-mail, 20 West 45th 
St., New York City. 

10 UNUSUAL FACTS ON ANY SUBJECT, $1. Alex- 

ander MacDonald, Craighurst, Ontario, Canada. 


DOROTHY: I’m a big shot! Just joined Allied 
Journalists’ Guild — Charlie. 

SLANGUAGES! Aviators, lumberjacks, sailors, rail- 
roaders, printers, firemen, prisoners, newspapemen, 
mines, hobos, soldiers, chefs, jazz, negroes, Japs, 
French. Quarter each; five for $1. Smith, 7442 
York Drive, Clayton, Missouri. 


POETS! Send 10c for MARKETS THAT PAY. 
G. Rossi, 4715 N. Artesian, Chicago, IIl. 


YOUNG WOMAN, aspirant writer, life student, de- 
sires correspondence. Box Z-6,. 

“MALE ATHLETES!!” 
interesting poses, $1.00! 
Oakland, California. 


Genuine photographs! 25 
Rexarts, 2041 E. 21st St., 








WRITER’s DIGEST 


ATTENTION, WRITERS! Avoid embarrassment 
through the wrong usage of Underworld Terms. 
Argot: A Dictionary of Underworld Slang, is the 
recognized text-book. Correct, authentic, invaluable. 
35 cents. Address Argot, Box 575, Seattle, Wash. 


IF A FORTYISH PEN-MAN interested in nature arts 
research will venture an unknown correspondent, 
write Box 26, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTERS FORWARDED from sender to you—you to 
sender. Rental 25c per month. Query stamp. 
Start ten mail order businesses. Plans 50c. Rich- 
ardson, 833 Park, Vineland, N. J. 


ARE YOU A BEGINNER? Or a professional writer? 
Hobby writer? Do you write for pulps? For 
slicks? Newspapers? Whatever your specialization, 
you'll find plenty of company in Allied Journalists’ 
port America’s fastest growing writers’ organi- 
zation. 


WE HELP YOU get, write and market your manu- 
scripts! Join the parade of hundreds — unite for 
co-operative advantages. See local agents today, or 
write Allied Journalists’ Guild, 1727-31 Lee, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start a Correspondence Club 
with only $1.00. Complete plans 25c. Reedy, 
2149-B Jackson, Chicago, Illinois. 


LONESOME? Join Select Club. Results or Money 
Refunded. Your description and stamp. Ready-B, 
2149 Jackson, Chicago. 


HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH with foods directed 
4 registered nurse and author of non-fiction book, 
“Buddies in Budapest.” Send self-addressed en- 
velope with $1.00 for instructions to Katherine Volk, 
375 Columbia Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FRIENDLY SERVICE shoulders your cares. Person- 
alized, practical assistance. Information, stamped 
envelope. Box Z-15. 


BOARDERS WANTED—Low rates. Enclose stamped 
envelope. Marjorie Flint, Randolph, Vermont. 


EXTRA CASH for Your Spare Time. Steady, depend- 
able income for either sex, any age. Details free. 
Dorsett, Box 211, Danville, Ill. 


JUST OUT! 36-page Beach Review, 25c. 
Eolia, Missouri. 


wow, 


KNOW THYSELF THROUGH ASTROLOGY. Expert 
readings. Birthdate; 25c. Box Z-16. 


STAMP brings free copy “Information budget.” Casey, 
1463 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FREELANCE WRITERS. 1940 Press Cards 25c. 
Press Badge 25c. “Service,” 1481 Washington‘ 
Boston, Mass. 


POETS! Complete list 50 paying poetry markets, 35 
eeting verse markets and _ instructions — 25c. 
IERMAN, D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 


WRITERS—Form your own classes, learn by teaching. 
Make $10 per day. Exclusive territory. Full one- 
ear program 50c. Teacher, Box 6014, Houston, 
‘exas. 


OPERATE PROFITABLE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
“Novis,” 2043 E. 21st St., Oakland, California. 


KEY TO SUCCESS—Full details for $1.10 M. O. 
Aletha Lee, Box 152, Kellogg, Idaho. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID” —Dime and stamp. 
Paxson, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Penna. 


NOVELTY “PRESS CARDS” 10c. Brown, 2135 War- 
ner, Chicago. 


WRITE FOR “FREE” Catalogue “Little Blue Books.” 
+ 439 Hudson Terminal Building, 


Renseb, . 
New York City. 


REFINED HOME wants permanent refined guests. 
Beautiful location. Rates reasonable. Mrs. H, A. 
Haight, Ossining, N. Y. ; 


STOP! LOOK! and LISTEN! You can eat three 
nourishing meals every day, that contain all vitamins 
and all minerals for the body, for only $2 a week! 
New book, just out, tells you how. Postpaid $1. 
May Cochran, 1209 E. Broadway, Long Beach, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—Renounce traditions. Publish own 
songs, retail dime. Sample, instructions, quarter 
RESTPARK, Willimansett, Mass. 4 


FORTUNYS advertised “The Introvert,” dollar fifty 
copy. Now only quarter postpaid. Salak, 643¢ 
South Kimbark, Chicago. 


ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE with your husband? 
I can help you. Send full particulars and one 
dollar. Llewellyn Lawton, Summit, California, 


LIFE WITHOUT SOMEONE TO LOVE is incomplete! 
et me introduce you by mail to people really 
worth while. Big-hearted Westerners, retired busi- 
ness men, wealthy widows, and home-loving girls 
who are first-class housekeepers. Join my “So 
Different” Correspondence Club. Only $2 pays all 
dues for membership for one whole year. Get that 
money in the mail today, and enjoy life. Do not 
be afraid to join this club. I have lived here 25 
years and have first-class references. Let's go! 
Address Manager So Different Correspondence Club, 
1209 E. Broadway, Long Beach, California. 


NEW YORKER, 30, craves feminine adventure, 
Box Z-18. 


JOIN WRITER’S CIRCLE—Participate in co-operative 
advantages offered. Prospectus free. Besner, 30 
Church, Dept. 46, N. Y. City. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? Earn steady income, 
copying and duplicating cartoons for advertisers. 
Postcard brings particulars. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle, Wis. 


HUMOR PAYS! 44 Cartoon idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags—25c. 42 jokes, skits, 
short humor markets, 25c. Both 35c. BIERMAN, 
D-1440 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED — Authorship collaboration on a. strictly 
50-50 basis of rights, in writing a varied assortment 
of short and long stories, some having historic 
basis, others fictional. This advertiser has written 
considerable scientific and technical matter, but does 
not intend, himself, to write what he has in mind, 
preferring to have an ambitious young white male 
associate, who has had 2 or 3 things, that he can 
show, published in first-class magazines. Does not 
want a ghost-writer. Does not want to figure as the 
author. Will not put up money. Box Z-17. 


f 


MAKE MONEY WHILE BED-RIDDEN. I do. Send 
me 15c and a 3c stamp and I’ll tell you what I do. 
G. S. Walker, 903 W. Columbia St., Evansville, Ind. 


READ “Confessions of a Doctor.” Intimate side- 
lights on the secret humor, sorrow, drama and 
tragedy in the experiences of a doctor whose pro- 
fession it is to perform unusual operations. Ask for 
book No. 401. Postcard will do. Aywon Publica- 
tions, Danville, Ill. 


MEN AND WOMEN — Unpublished personal secrets. 
Develop wonderful personality; 50c. For women— 


“Win Your Lover; Hold Your Husband,” 50c. 


Box Z-19. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


CONTESTS, CONTESTS, 
CONTESTS 


ESSAY CONTEST ON “WHY I FAVOR 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE” 


In the interest of stimulating among the Amer- 
ican people a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise, B. C. Forbes, editor 
and publisher of Forbes Magazine, announces a 
nationwide contest on “Why I Favor Private En- 
terprise,’ open to all. 

Ideas and expression of feelings about Amer- 
ica’s tested-and-tried system of free enterprise will 
count more than literary ability. Papers should 
not exceed 1200 words. 

The first prize, it is announced, will be $200 
and regular space rates will be paid contestants 
whose papers are published in Forbes. 

The contest closes midnight, July 31, 1940, and 
it is stated that from the papers submitted will 
be formulated a Creed for answering those who 
preach the theory that man, as he advances, needs 
unlimited State domination over his activities— 
despite conclusive historical evidence that progress 
moves in exactly the opposite direction. 





$1,000 Prize Garden Book 


The Macmillan Company announces a Compe- 
tition for the best garden book manuscript by an 
author who has not published a garden book pre- 
viously. The award will be $1,000.00; $500.00 
of which will be an outright payment, and $500.00 
an advance against royalties. 

The competition will close November 30, 1940, 
and the award will be announced January 2, 1941. 
The final judges of the contest will be Carol Flem- 
ing, Channel Bookshop, New York City; Elizabeth 
Hall, Librarian, New York Botanical Garden; and 
H. §. Latham, Vice-President and Editor of The 
Macmillan Company. 

Brochures giving the conditions of the contest, 
together with entry blanks, may be secured from 
Prize Garden Book Competition, The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





U. of Chicago Play Contest 


The 1940 Charles H. Sergel play contest 
prize will be given for the best short radio 
play, it was announced today by Frank H. 
O'Hara, associate professor of English at 
the University of Chicago. The award is 
$500. 

The 1938 competition was for a one-act 
poetic drama and last year’s competition 
was for one-act prose comedy. 

Closing date for the competition this year 
will be June 1. Only original plays, hith- 
érto unbroadcast and unpublished, will be 
considered. Dramatizations of short stories 
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You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the par- 
ticular story that you send us. These are some of the many 
points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
for the reader to get his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST 
does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IF YOU WANT TO 
START AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and sincerely believe you would be satisfied 
with $8, $10 or $20 checks for short-short 
syndicate fiction scripts until you’ve learned 
the rudiments of commercial fiction produc- 
tion—you’ll be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
approved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 


Modern Course in Syndicate Fiction Writing 
Room 1229, 15 Park Row, New York City 


SALES * REVISION * SALES 


To book and magazine publishers 


Moderate fees for reports, including advice on revision. 
Salable manuscripts sent out promptly. 


MARY R. WALSH 


Editorial Adviser 
Fifteen years with Atlantic Monthly Co. and Houghton 


Miffiin Co. 
markets. 


6 PARK STREET 


Excellent connections U. S. and foreign 
Special rates for revising or collaboration. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RESPONSIBLE - - EFFICIENT - = 


RES Typerie 


Free carbon, extra outside pages, minor corrections. 
Mailed flat. Rates on book lengths. Poetry '/c per line. 
Return postage, please! 
30c per 1000 words, 25¢ after 15,000 
Sure! RES is a honey— 
She'll help you make money. 
211 West Maple Street LOMBARD, ILL. 


SPEEDY 








WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


Yims was the source of knowledge 
that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe P.R.H. 


Pn ROSICRUCIANS 
jose  (AMORC) California 


are not eligible unless the material is the 
work of the writer making the dramatiza- 
tion. Any resident of the United States js 
eligible to enter the contest. 

Th play should take not less than twenty 
minutes and not more than twenty-five min- 
utes of actual playing time. The prize may 
be withheld if the judges determine that no 
play submitted merits the award. All rights 
in the play remain in the playwright and 
the playwright is in no way obligated to the 
University of Chicago except as provided in 
the terms of the contest. 

Manuscripts must be submitted in orig. 
inal, not carbon, copies and bound jn Paper 
or cloth, to the Charles H. Sergel Play Con- 
test, University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 
The title. page must include the writer's 
name and address, and all pages must be 
numbered. 

The contest was established by Annie 
Meyers Sergel in memory of Charles H. 
Sergel, prominent Chicagoan, who was 
founder of the Dramatic Publishing Com- 
pany. 





One-Act Play Contest 


The One Act Playwriting Contest sponsored 
each year by the Religious Drama Council of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches will 
close on May fifteenth instead of on April fifteenth 
as originally announced. This contest designed to 
stimulate the writing of religious plays seeks not 
only to interest well-known authors, but to encour- 
age new writers. First prize, $200; second prize, 
$100; third prize, $75; fourth prize, $25 and 
fifth prize, a bronze medal. 

Mr. Eddie Dowling, producer, star of the cur- 
rent Broadway success, “The Time of Your Life;” 
the Reverend Dr. Frank Kingdon, President of 
Newark University; Mrs. Esther Willard Bates, 
head of the Drama Department of Boston Uni- 
versity; Miss Gloria Chandler, Field Representa- 
tive of the Children’s Theatre of the Association 
of Junior Leagues of America; and Miss Ethel 
Gesner Rockwell, playwright, are judges. 

Complete rules for entering the Playwriting Con- 
test and method of submitting manuscripts may be 
obtained from the Religious Drama Council of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 7! 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 

The plays submitted must be one-act, the play- 
ing time not to exceed one hour. 

A registration fee of $2.00 (non-returnable) 
money order or check, payable to the Religious 
Drama Council must accompany each manuscript. 
In addition, if the author wishes his manuscript 
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returned he must enclose sufficient postage to cover 
first class, registered mail. 

Enclosed with and attached to the manuscript 
should be a.sealed envelope bearing on the out- 
side the title of the play and the author’s pen 
name. Within the envelope there must be (in 
addition to the registration fee and postage, if 
manuscript is to be returned) a sheet of paper 
with the title of the play, the author’s pen name, 
real name and address. 

The Religious Drama Council reserves the right 
to submit to Samuel French any non-winning 
plays which may be deemed worthy of publication. 

As it is the aim of the Council to make avail- 
able to the churches as many good dramas as 
possible, it reserves the right to discuss with the 
authors and the publisher, before publication, the 
question of royalties. 





We Vote For More Contests Like This 


Robert Porterfield, founder and director of the 
Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Va. (a quart of milk 
or a watermelon for a seat to a show) is offering 
for the best three-act drama submitted to the 
Southern Literary Messenger by a Virginia author, 
a scholarship to carry all expenses in the Play- 
wright’s Seminar to be conducted in connection 
with his theatre this summer. This scholarship 
will give free participation in the lectures and 
classes in play analysis, valued at approximately 
$200, to be conducted by Miss Edith Gordon, 
Virginian, New York authors’ representative. To 
this, Mr. Porterfield adds free room and board 
with his Barter Theatre actors in the old Stone- 
wall Jackson College buildings at Abingdon. 

All dramas submitted are to be in three acts, 
says Mr. Porterfield. They may be on any themes. 
The authors must be Virginians or must reside in 
Virginia at the present time. All manuscript 
should be sent to The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, 109 East Cary Street, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, before midnight, June 1. Judges will wire 
the author of the most promising drama in ample 
time for the trip to Abingdon and the Seminar, 
July 8 to August 17. 

The Barter Theatre was founded by a Virgin- 
ian and an actor prominent on the New York 
stage, Bob Porterfield, and it plays nightly from 
June 1 until September 1. It also sends out its 
own road companies. 





Wandering Trade Journal Note 

Products Finishing, 431 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Fred Vogel, Editor. Issued monthly. 
“We want material that is devoted to the finishing 
of metal products. This includes the cleaning, 
plating, polishing, and finishing of metal products 
of all kinds. Articles can be technical, however, 
they must be practical. Technical articles should 
be of processes and methods. We want photo- 
graphs that deal with metal finishing methods or 
Processes. We report within one week after re- 
ceipt and pay within thirty days after acceptance.” 





YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field is one of the richest 
writing fields. My Students are winning! 
Their recent major prizes include: 

$5,000 First Prize in the Pepsodent Contest 
$5,000 First Prize in the Oxydol Contest 
$5,000 First Prize in the Crisco Contest 

My inexpensive Correspondence Course in 
Contest Technique will bring you the secrets 
of winning that are winning for America's 
biggest winners 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, | offer you a gift copy of m 
“CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN." It wil 
bring you WINNING ENTRIES, WINNING IDEAS, 
WINNING WORDS, WINNING PHRASES, WIN- 
NING TIPS and WINNING SECRETS to help you 
win in the big contests now running, including a 
special IDEA INCUBATOR for the Westinghouse 
Contest. 


This Bulletin is yours for the asking. Write 
NOW! Simply ask for "the free Bulletin." 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 








Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine, will give 
extensive suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold. Dr. J. N. Tracy, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LLU3 STORMS FOR PAY! 


‘or 

ar est fitted. “Many 
now Fens buying, oe. 
best Send_ for 
Test TODAY!" 





editors 
your 
M-P 
It’s FREE! 
Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 472, St. Louls, Mo. 








YOUR POEMS SHOULD cp 


For 25 years I have been teaching versifiers how to perfect Ps 
em. 


verses, and get ig puibess returns from them. My pupils 
litzer gl winners. I am cal = 


oad, The mee | 
Fre Craft of Poetry, and The Outline Man's Krowledge. 
are unfair to oo rself to Soe any longer the 7 profi 
from versification y rates are reasonable, considering bow 
exactly my work answers your needs. Write today. 


Send $1 for trial criticism of one poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


DELANSON, N.Y. 








BOZENKILL, 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SHORT-STORIES; RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS; NOVELS; NOVELETTES; SERIALS; 
ARTICLES; SYNDICATE MATERIAL AND VERSE 


Make sure your work is properly formulated and edited be- 
fore marketing. | am an editor and literary consultant pri- 
marily—an agent in promising cases only, However, | sug- 
gest the best market for each manuscript submitted. In 
exceptional cases | collaborate; also ghost-write. 


Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, | have helped scores of promising 
oung writers. Let me help you, too, in slanting your stories 
or the screen. There is always a demand for radio and 
screen plays. Get your story in shape and send to me for 
expert criticism, technical advice and marketing suggestions. 
All analyses personally made after careful diagnosis. 


Rates for stories, novelettes and articles: $1.00 per thousand 
up to 5,000; 50c per thousand thereafter. Radio, stage and 
screen plays: $5.00. Novels and serials: $15.00. Verse: $1.00 
first 20 lines; additional lines 5c. Fees and return postage 
must accompany all manuscripts. Special rates on Plots and 
Radio, Screen, Story and Article Technique. 

JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 

Literary Consultant 


1808 Juneway Chicago, Ill. 





"Writing the Magazine Article" 
By Charles Carson 


Author, article and story writer and literary consultant 


JACK WOODFORD* SAYS— 
‘It seems to me that ‘WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE’ 
is quite the most helpful book on magazine article writing ever 
written, if, indeed, there is any book at all in the field so 
comprehensive and so well arranged. I think a study of this 
volume, in view of the wide successful experience of the author, 
should double the sales of any magazine writer who gets a 
copy of it. 
“Mr. Charles Carson, the author, is well known to me as a 
writer of skill and insight; with a well deserved success to 
his credit in many fields of writing.’’ 

PRICE: $2.00 Postpaid 
Send your order today, and receive a copy especially auto- 
graphed by the author. 
*Famous author of ““Trial and Error.” 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DEPT. 14, 5158 S, WESTERN AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





ENVELOPES 


28 Ib. weight, outgoing size 61/.x9!/,, 
or return size 6x9 Ic each. 9x12 or 
914x124 1%c. No order for less 
than $1.00. Sizes mixed as wanted. 


W. HARGETT 
3646 Kosciusko, St. Louis, Mo. 


























TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copes duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
per one thousand words; verse, 4c 4 line. Book lengths, 
25¢ r one thousand words. THE KIND OF WORK 
THAT EDITORS COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 











SPEERS' WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS marketed immediately if they have slant 
EDITORS want—if NOT we tell you HOW! WE KNOW 
what editors in the leading publishing centers want. OUR 
sales service is international. SEND US your plays, short 
stories, novels. Fees reasonable. 


Address: 6828 Leland Wa 


Phone HEmpstead 7933, Hollywood, lifornia 











THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 11) 


Sir: 

I have despaired of collecting from the Oper. 
ative Builder & Contractor of Chicago, for lead 
article of mine and a half dozen pictures used 
early last year. I prepared the material on direct 
assignment of James Rice of this organization and 
on definite understanding as to the payment. The 
wordage and photos used come to a total of $36.60, 

This is the first time any editor has ever failed 
to pay me, hence I think this outfit should be noted 
in your columns. . . . Mr. Rice doesn’t go to the 
trouble of answering by letters. 

Geo. H. Watson, 
P. O. Box 2489, Birmingham, Ala. 


Currently resting on the DicEst’s editorial desk 
are complaints of slow pay from Blue Ribbon 
Magazines at 60 Hudson St., NYC.; and 10 Story 
Book of Chicago. Authors who have a con: 
plaint against a publisher for slow report or slow 
pay may send a stamped addressed envelope to the 
Dicest and request Form C. We collect frequent- 
ly, and charge no commission or fee.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Do you have at this time a booklet listing the 
major syndicates? I am anxious to have this 
information at an early date, and it occurs to me 
that you offered this sort of service through your 
magazine at one time. 


E.izABETH FOWLER Draper, 

410 Patterson Avenue, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
The Book Department of the Dicesrt offers the 
Editor & Publisher Feature Syndicate Section for 
30 cents. This lists all syndicates, the address, 
name of editor, and nature of material that each 

one uses. 





Sir: 

In looking through the WriTER’s Dicesrt for the 
past year I could find no mention of markets for 
stories and articles about unusual hobbies. As 
much material on this subject passes through my 
hands, I wonder if you could supply me with 
some sort of a list of magazines. I am particularly 
interested in any publication which would buy 
story and pictures on the largest model circus in 
the world. 

Bos PrRossER, 
4909 Burt St., Omaha Nebraska. 

Can any Dicest reader help out Mr. Prosser by 

suggesting a market?—Ed. 





Sir: 

In regard to the question raised in The Forum 
of the April issue, Miss Helen Bell is entirely mis- 
taken and Writers Dicest is entirely correct in 
publishing the editorial requirements of the var- 
ious sex books. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Miss Bell’s viewpoint is the typical ostrich atti- 
tude of the misguided reformer. The passing of 
judgment is certainly not the function of your 
magazine. In its reportorial function, yours is a 
trade journal reporting on the industry as it is. 

Miss Bell’s own words refute her, when she says: 
« | we have our law courts . . . to compete 
with this confusion of privilege and license.” If she 
feels that the various sex publications violate the 
law, she should complain to the courts. The courts 
enforce the law which represents the will of the 
majority of the people, and as long as the people 
wish to let such magazines flourish she will just 
have to put up with it. 

I think the sex publications are the absolute 
nadir of artistic effort; but that is also beyond 
the point.* 

Joun Murray REYNOLD, 
Box 286, Princeton, N. J. 


*Check, and double check.—Ed. 





Sir: 

Jack Woodford always excites comment. Prob- 
ably because he is so well mis-informed. 

As for wars and the white race wiping them- 
selves out—Jack, you don’t know the white race. 
Why do you suppose the French and English went 
rolling across the world mopping up colonies? 
Cannon fodder for the white folks wars comes 
from the Near East and from Africa as well as 
expors. And in the last war the blacks were got- 
ten into it with every subterfuge. They were told 
they would be given their freedom, that they 
could come back. and marry white women—Ger- 
man and Dutch—and when they got to the front 
they were shooed out to meet the Germans or 
get a bayonet in their backs. And in Africa every 
other race’s pay went up to almost meet the rising 
costs of the war but not the negroes’. 

Jack, don’t you fret yourself about the white 
race. Any time the going gets tough for the 
white folks they’ll get together, all very pally- 
vally, ask in surprise, what was all the shootin’ 
about, and bury their hatchets in the backs of 
the blacks, yellow and red races, with the white 
races gloriously crowing in epics, novels, plays and 
short stories about the white man’s superiority. 


And about the negroes being happy, well, I’ve 
known them since I’ve been a kid. I remember 
being sick when I was four and hearing their 
chant coming up to my room every day at dusk. 
It stands out in my memory as the most unhappy 
wailing I have ever heard. Here in Chicago I’ve 
seen colored men when the going was rocky wave 
a gun in front of their family and threaten 
to commit suicide; I’ve known colored girls to 
quarrel hysterically with their husbands and run 
off alone and have their baby in some back alley; 
I've heard colored men say, yuh kin shoot me daid 
in th’ haid befo’ yuh gits me tuh Europe, and 
go off waving their hands wildly; I’ve had buck 
negroes fling themselves down on their knees be- 





WRITERS NEED 
OUR SERVICE! 


Why follow the long road around the hill to 
successful writing? Why not let us take 
care of your marketing worries and place 
your manuscripts where they will sell? 
Others are selling every way, why not join 
their ranks? 


All manuscripts are handled promptly, and | 
each receives exhaustive critical attention! 
by Joseph Gartside, teacher, writer, and 
agent. 


Our fees are low. Fifty cents per thousand 
words of prose. Special rates on novels and 
verse. Fees are returned when we sel 
your work and we charge ten per cen 
commission. 


Send us your best scripts today or writs 
for further information. r 


Hollywood Writers Service 


3195 West Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles, " 
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CRITICISM — TYPING 


List of suitable markets FREE. 10 yrs. experience. One 
client alone earned $18, in magazine sales. Expert 
criticism 40c per thousand words. Typing 35c per thou- 
sand, including carbon copy and extra outer pages 


AUTHOR'S SERVICE BUREAU 


194 May Street, Elmhurst,| fl. 














SUMMER in the SMOKIES 


Camp at Twin Trees, Elkmont, Tenn. 


RADIO WRITING 


Announcing . . . Acting . . . Journalism | 
2 four-week sessions in July and August. | 


NATIONAL ACADEMY of BROADCASTING 





2017 "'S"' Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
| 











NEAT PROMPT ECONOMICAL, 


--- TYPING... 


Neat: All work done by experienced typists. 

Prompt: All work returned within three days. | 

Economy: 25c per thousand words, 20c if it is over five 

thousand words. 

Extra carbon copy, duplicate outside sheets, excellent 

Bond paper, mailed flat, postage paid, courteous, friendly 
Ww 


meee" SACK MILKES 








497 Chester St. Brooklyn, New York 
’ 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOUR “NAME” 


There are two important places in which 
your “name” can appear. One is under a 
published story; the other on an editorial 
check. 


Which do you consider the more important? 


Hopelessly commercial-minded, I much prefer 
the latter. The more often I see it, the greater 
my profits from ten per cents. 


Which is the reason why I always read every 
manuscript with but one thought in mind. 
Which editor will buy this script? 


My 1940 Magazine Map lists more than four 
hundred editors—each provided with a check 
book. On the reverse side you will find all the 
details of how I work to induce these editors 
to reach for that check book. 

A copy of the map is yours in exchange for six 
cents in stamps. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-ninth St. New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 








TYPE “RIGHT” SERVICE 


For Mss. by professional typist of six years experience. 
Accurate, neat, prompt. Best 20-lb, bond paper. Extra 
first-last pages and carbon free. Corrections in spelling if 
specified. Mailed flat. 30c per 1000 words up to 15,000; 
thereafter, 25c. No plays or poetry. High character and 
ability references upon request. 


CHAS. S. MIMS 


Route A, Williston, Fila. 


WITH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Individual two-months’ course in short-short 
story writing—$5.00 
Short-short criticism—50c per story. 
Also typing and marketing service. 
Please enciose return postage with ali manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
Box 2 LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


An author says, ‘‘Your prompt service is remarkable; the 
quality of your material the best I have found.’’ 
25 9xi2 and 25 91/2x1214 
285 6x9 and 25 61x91 
SO No, 10 and SO No. ii 
West of Rockies or Canada add 10%. 
SPECIAL—500 3 or 4-line name, address stickers 25c poses 
in United States. Complete list of supplies on request. m- 
Memorative stamps used on packages upon request, 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


promptly, efficiently. Free carbon, duplicate outer pages, 
40c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. Mailed flat. 


e 
THERESA OLSON 


1011 Tyler S#., Black River Falls, Wis. 











fore me and sob: “Don’ kill me boss—I’]] be 3 
good nigger—only don’ kill me!” Is that what a 
happy man would do I don’t think so. It’s the 
act of a man who’s whole being is conditioned 
by fear. Of all races they suffer from hysteri, 
more than any other I know. 


The ones that are happy are the white blooded 
ones. They don’t scare so easy, hence—less tp 
worry and fear and more to be happy about, 
They are the ones who clean up on their darker 
skinned brethren: in business, in politics, are their 
fight managers, become social workers, nurses 
doctors, kid them like white men: “Come on— 
Napoleon, shake a leg!” And when they get ing 
tough spot they either do something about it- 
while the pure negroe just goes numb and gets 
a case of hysterics that’s terrible to see. 

For years I’ve mixed with the poor of all races 
all over this country. They talk of getting better 
wages, of the advisability, pro and con, of joining 
unions and bargaining legally for the better pay 
they desire; but they don’t talk of revolution, 
And just why don’t they talk of revolution? 
Because they know better than anyone else that 
revolutions are paid for with the blood of the 
poor people, the unfit and maimed. In wars men 
who are reasonably fit are soldiers—though they 
eat better than the general civilian they are usually 
killed first—but in revolutions the soldiers are the 
very men who come out on the top of the heap— 
Those in the lower stratum are wiped out by lack 
of food, hand to hand fighting and bullets—thos 
at the top of the heap grab the jewels, loos 
change, and spout: “My people, right or wrong, 
I am your servant.” 

Sometimes I suspect that politicians started it 
all, using this bug-a-boo as a club to get themselves 
elected. 

No, Jack, don’t you worry about any revolution. 
Not even down in Mexico where they feed their 
people with hot pepper mixed with ants. Because 
why? Because maybe somebody will discover 
there are ten Germans down in Mexico; and 
maybe somebody in the state department wil 
send the U. S. marines down to take over Mexico 
and to protect it so we can protect the Panam 
Canal. No, Jack, all I think you have to wony 
about is your constitution, then perhaps you'll be 
gin to see things in their true light. Champagne 
mixed with beer are swell for hangovers—but bad 
for morale. It’s true once in a while you finda 
heel who'll run through a stop light, hit your 
father or mother with his car, claim he’s a re 
sponsible business man with plenty of insurance, 
offer the cops cigars, take everybody in and then 
go on French leave to some distant state; oF the 
other hand, the average guy and his lassy are 
never angels—but when you get to know them— 
they’re swell people who can take it on the chin 
without batting an eye, dish it out equally well 
and do it all without talk of revolution. 

And now who’s a fathead? 

Kurt La QuITTE, 
541 Wellington, Chicago, Illinois. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ hook 

WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following bpoks 

All books selected make interesting reading jend 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. | 





Get It Rig! ere 
- Soka on Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
The oy Word and How to 


0 arch ieher 
urck Baker 
Desk Pea of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus ..........--- 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms. . 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right. eee 
Ambrose Bierce” 
Commonsense Grammar ........ 
Janet Rankin 
A Workin — of - 
A pnglish ae 
nae a Cc. Fernald 
English Grammar Sim le. . 1.25 
james C. Fitts 
Writing — 
j. Berg Benen 
Verb Finder ........-.---- 
Soule’ 9 ae 
Don’t Say It see 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play. . OEE ta ates 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and eae of 
Fiayseiing, - paisste alii 
John Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play?.. 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary .............. 0 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing ..............-.- 250 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio or 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Wiakds TRG. 55. 66 o.0000s0:000 Oe 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique - ccnenell 
Writing ....... . 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write wn Sell ~ 
Stories .... re 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 
O. F. Martin 
ee, Eee 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy. ape iaa a 
Edith Chovdnaion 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ .75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walkers’ Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
j. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry............ .50 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The Writers’ Market. . ... 3.00 
A. athieu 


1940 Year | Book and Market 


Photo-Market Guide ........... .50 
John P. Lyons 
1940 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide .. . 1.00 
Writers’ & Artists’ Yearbook. ... 1.75 
All foreign markets 


. 1.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short aay 1.00 
PROMS 2.005 : 25.00 

Wallace Cook 


Wm 
50 Plot of the Short Story......... 123 


Henry Albert Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 1.75 
j. E. Downey G E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing Pee 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 

Profitable Photography for ‘rade 

Journals = 
H. Rossiter ‘Snyder 
Fifty Doliars a Week with Car 

and Camera .... 

Paul G. Holt @ H. R. “Snyder 

Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 
Chila : 


. 3.00 
jack Ww oodford 
Short Story Technique. . oo0 eae 
David Raffelock 
Narrative ‘lechnique . ee. 
Thomas H. “Teni 
Trial & Error. . psec oe 'o (oa 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Seil. sees: 
Laurence DL’ Orsay” 
ing tor Protit. or 
Wilhelm 
Technique ot Fiction Writing... 1.75 
S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction. . . 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
Writing .. ee 
Arthur S. ‘Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing.......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets.... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Advanced Probiems of the 
Fiction Writer ...... ee 
john Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing.......... 3.00 
gnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career............ 2.00 
Lhomas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Descriptive and Narrative 
Writing ... snes: a 
Lawrence H. Conrad 
Around the Copy Desk. . 2.00 
Medill School of Journalism 





Making Manuscripts Salable... . /2.00 
Walter Des Marais | 
Protection of Literary Property. . ‘gp 75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story| 2.50 
tal ah Wells | 
a hg roma Investigation. ./ 3.00 
Harry Suderman 
we Article Writing. ..... .| 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold nh 
Novels to Sell 


y 
The Technique of the Novel. . 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. . 
Murder Manual Q 
Underworld and Prison Slang. oh 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide. ||. 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide. 
Air Story Writer’s Guide.....|. 
Cowboy Lingo Detar 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing 
Edward Weeks | 
The Profit in Writing......... 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Psychology the Writer er a 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s Book. . 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing. .. 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay... 
. Warden LaRoe 
The Said Book... 
All Synonyms gilt 
Editor’s Choice 
Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition 
B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries ....... 
The Gag Builder ........ 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning... | 
Chuck Thorndike | 
The Secrets of Cartooning] .. 
uck Thorndike | 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Authors and the Boo Trade .. 2.00 
Frank Swinnerton 
a FS to a Money By 
Selling \ What ‘You Write. |" ere 
Donald MacCampbeil 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
i re ere 
Helen Kin | 
Business Paper Writing | 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried rinent 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles .....|....... 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making....... 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
Manuscript Record Boo Zz 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lee 
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Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid: 




















General, Miscellaneous and 
Fictional Markets 


Current History, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. John T. Hackett, E. Trevor Hill, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on current affairs, domestic and for- 
eign: political, economic, social; profiles; shorts 
on science, business, religion, etc. Length is 3000 
word maximum on all regular articles. We use 
some photographs of personalities. Reports are in 
two weeks at most. We pay 2c to 4c a word, on 
publication.” 

Desert Magazine, 636 State Street, El Centro, 
California. Randall Henderson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use il- 
lustrated articles, 1800 to 3000 words, limited to 
desert area of Arizona, California, New Mexico, 
Utah and Nevada. Copy must be personalized. 
Photographs used are 5x7 glossy prints—can be 
larger. We pay $1 to $3 each. Reports are 
within thirty days and we pay lc a word within 
thirty days of acceptance unless otherwise arranged. 
As a rule we are over-supplied with poetry—we 
make no payment on verse.” 

The Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Coles Phillips, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use adventure, 
romance, humor, mystery, historical themes for our 
stories which should run between 4000 and 6000 
words. Also articles on general subjects, but 
which avoid race, religion, politics, or sex, in 
lengths of 4000 to 6000 words. We report in one 
to three weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 

Everybody's Weekly, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. S. S. Schwab, Editor. 
“We use factual features with art—1500 words. 
We report at once and pay on publication.” 

Everywoman’s Magazine, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Elita Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 3c a copy. “We use light and humorous 
material for women. Lengths are: serials, 3 and 4 
parts, 5000 words each; short stories, 3000 to 
5000 words; short shorts, 1200 words. Also light, 
humorous articles—1200 to 1500 words. We use 
photographs and poetry. Reports are two weeks 
after receipt. Payment is on acceptance.” 

Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main Stveet, Dallas, 
Texas. Frank Briggs, Editor. “We use outstanding 
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articles on agriculture; articles that contain accyr. 
ately handled information written for, by and 
about the Southwest ; emphasis is on ‘outstanding’ 
Length of articles is between 
We pay Yec a word, and 


No outside fiction. 
2000 and 3000 words. 
up, on acceptance.” 


Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
nois. Morris Fishbein, M. D., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
juvenile and adult fiction with health angle in 
1500 to 1800 words, or in serial form. We need 
health articles for the layman. These may include 
medical history or biography; exercise; posture; 
health and disease ; nutrition; child care, etc., in 
lengths of 1500 to 2000 words. Some photos. Re- 
ports are within three weeks. We pay on accept- 
ance.” 


Life Guide, 99 Hudson Street, New York City. 
“We use only one self-confessional story on the 
intimate facts of life (such as sex, marriage, di- 
vorce, etc.) monthly. Average length is 2000 
words. We report within two weeks and pay 
$15 per article, on publication.” 


Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. Paul Kellogg, Editor; Victor Wey- 
bright, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 30¢c 
a copy; 3.00 a year. ‘We seldom use fiction ex- 
cept narratives which interpret economic, social or 
welfare situations which actually exist. About 
half of the magazine is staff written. Most of 
the articles used are purchased by special arrange- 
ment with author. We specialize in articles which 
interpret public affairs and which are based on 
competent research and first-hand investigation, 
(education, health, housing, taxation, industrial 
relations, welfare, etc.) Reports within two to 
three weeks. We pay Ic a word on publication 
or by special arrangement.” 


Your Personality, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Issued bi-annually. Douglas E. Lurton, 
Editor. “Before submitting material for our maga- 
zine be sure to study contents. High quality writ- 
ing is required. All articles should be of a con- 
structive, helpful, inspirational nature applying to 
you and how you can make your personality one 
of which people are aware. We pay excellent 
rates.” 
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Movie Magazines 

Hollywood Magazine, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Llewellyn Miller Editor. Issued monthly; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “We buy nearly all our 
material from free-lance writers but we do not 
encourage contributions except from writers al- 
ready established in Hollywood and recognized by 
The Hays Office. Articles are based on inter- 
views with movie stars, or on news of pictures in 
production. Length is about 1200 words. We 
report within a week and pay $65 to $85, on 
acceptance.” 

Motion Picture-Movie Classic, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Laurence Reid, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
interviews with stars. These are done on assign- 
ment to free-lance and staff writers. We also use 
news photos. Reports are upon receipt. We pay 
$50 to $75, on acceptance.” 

Movie Story, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Dorothy Hosking, Editor. “We use third person 
stories written from movie scripts; done on assign- 
ment only.” 

Photoplay Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Ernest V. Heyn, Executive Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year in 
United States; $3.00 a year in Canada and New- 
foundland; $5.00 a year elsewhere. “Our fiction 
material deals with motion picture stars or life 
in the movie colony—must have strong romantic 
appeal. We also use mystery plots with a Holly- 
wood locale; 2500 words, and up. Article ma- 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: ‘“'!l am so thrilled over 
the contract with Simon & Schuster, that if you were 
here, I'd kiss you,"" writes Dolan Birkley, of California, 
whose book THE BLUE GERANIUM MURDERS I have just 
sold to the one firm in America famous for the amount 
of advertising it gives an author. Advance, $250; prob- 
able royalties, $1,000. 


LATEST NEWS: In addition to the big Essandess sale, two 
other clients of mine have just received my checks for second 
serial rights on books | had placed for them—this serial 
money coming from United States, Canada, and England. 


LATEST CALLS: New $1,000 garden book competition: A 
chance for all those who know and love gardening. Any 
author who has not published a garden book previously may 
enter. Write me for further information. 


Another $1,000 mystery contest—plus $9,000 for serial rights 
offered. Large syndicate will now buy second serial rights on 
books already published—a chance for authors of published 
mysteries and romances to cash in once more. 


For the first time a very large firm, which has specialized 
in non-fiction exclusively, will, to celebrate its tenth anni- 
versary, put out one big fiction title. Good chance here 
for an extraordinary book. 


Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and us 

r book firms like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, 
GREENBERG, etc. 

Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in Cremsing first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate Its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 








AGAINST xieo 


YOURSELF | 


Most of the writers who come tb me think 
they are fighting against market |conditions. 
They don't realize they are really fighting 
against THEMSELVES. 


| 


There are no bad times for writers who have 
found their true markets. The others are mis- 
fits. Give a little thought to your own situa- 
tion .. . Are you sure you aren't making the 
mistake that creates a misfit, instead of the 
selling writer you should be? 


The authors for whom | am making money 
were once in the same uncertain position. 
Perhaps | am a little proud that | have helped 
so many of them find their true markets. They 
are now no longer fighting against the cur- 
rent of their talent, but going along with it— 
and going swimmingly. 


Money sent to clients, in one week alone, as 
we go to press, $1,222; amounts varied from $60 
to $583. My successful and promising clients, 
writers who are building their careers, have 
found what their true markets are... what they 
can do best. The best way for you to begin 
working with me is to do what my selling writers 
have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when 
you send me your first manuscript. Once | know 
what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for 
many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees, My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No “‘collaborations."" Resubmissions free ... always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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NOTICE TO 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


John Lawrence, writer of 35 successful plays and 
numerous articles on play writing, (including recent 
DIGEST articles) has just completed a full treatise cov- 
ering every phase of writing Stage plays, Radio scripts, 
and the making of Screen treatments of your plays. 
Included are the methods of describing stage business, 
positions, directions, with several blueprint diagrams. 
There are examples of every type of plays including a 
copy of one complete stage play and one radio script, 
both of which have been used during the past month. 
The method of copying the actors’ parts including a 
complete specimen part, is also included. Every type of 
scenery (especially that used with the Circle and Tent 
Shows) is described and illustrated with blueprints. There 
are six sets of test questions for you to answer and 
return for corrections. 


This manuscript was completed less than one month ago 
on order of a writer who paid one hundred dollars for it. 
A limited number of Ditto copies (exact duplicates of the 
original manuscript) have been made, registered and 
autographed and are available at $5.00 each including 
one hundred tent shows and other summer markets and 
also an agreement to review and criticise your play if 
completed before January 1, 1941. 


Complete index of contents, speciman pages, and diagrams 
will be sent upon receipt of stamp, or you may order 
with a money back guarantee. 


EDUCATIONAL PLAY BUREAU 


WORTHINGTON, INDIANA 











HE LEADS THE FIELD! 


OTTO BINDER, the largest-selling 
pseudo-scientific (science-fiction) and fan- 
tasy writer in the entire pulp field, says: 

“In the early days, I found Charles D. 

Hornig’s criticisms of great help to me— 

they often led to big sales. I recommend 

Mr. Hornig’s criticism service to all 

writers who want to break into science- 

fiction and fantasy writing.” 


THIS FIELD IS WIDE OPEN: 


—good stories are urgently needed, and I can do the 
same for you as I did for Otto Binder and many other 
big-sellers. 

I’ve worked exclusively in the fantasy-pulp 
field longer than anyone else—editing maga- 
zines of this type (Wonder Stories and others) 
and offering criticism. 

Send me your manuscripts for service—let me show 
you how to turn them into good cash! I criticize science- 
fiction, fantastic adventure, and weird tales exclusively. 
Expert, thorough, lengthy criticisms on your stories 
slanted for such magazines as Amazing Stories, Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, Astounding Science Fiction, Weird Tales, 
etc.: 

$2.00 per 5,000 words (minimum per mss., $2.00)— 
special rates on yarns over 15,000 onl 
Learn the technique of writing for pulp fiction’s most 
promising market! 

Send all stories, accompanied by fee and stamped, 
self-addressed return envelopes, to: 


CHARLES D. HORNIG 
628 West Sth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











terial consists of: personality sketches of Popular 
and new stars which contain unusual material ob, 
tained from writer’s personal association with the 
star; unusual material on behind scenes in Holly. 
wood. We also want unpublished photographs of 
stars. These should not be obtained from standard 
publicity sources. We want childhood Pictures 
snapshots, etc. We report within two or thre 
weeks, and pay a flat rate from $50.00, up, 
acceptance.” 

Screen Life, 1501 Broadway, New York City, 
William B. Hartley, Editor. Issued monthly; 1c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We use personality articly 
on Hollywood stars; articles on life in Hollywood 
and off-trail material on interesting phases of movie 
production. Most of our articles are written by 


Hollywood correspondents, but new writers ar 
welcomed and we are glad to cooperate with them, 
Always query before submitting manuscript. Word 
We report in ten days and 


length is 2000 words. 
pay 3c a word, and up.” 





Syndicates 


Carlile Crutcher Syndicate, 300 West Liberty 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. Carlile Crutcher, 
Editor. “We use Sunday supplement type of 
article material. However, nearly all our materia 
is staff written and only the exceptionally good 
free-lance offerings have any chance. We repon 
promptly and pay on a percentage basis.” 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 131 Columbia 
Road No. 42, Boston, Massachusetts. James Gold- 
smith, Editor. “We use features that deal with 
beauty, health, vitamins, drug stores, cosmetics, 
names in the news. Payment is by arrangement 
with writers.” 

Heath News Service, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. Edwin J. Heath, Editor. “We 
want news stories for publication in newspapers; 
mostly such stories as have relationship to the 
federal government and thus require final han 
dling in Washington to bear Washington date line 
in syndicate sale to newspapers. No length is 
specified but we do prefer to have queries on 
nature of the story the writer has in mind. No 
completed manuscripts are needed. Be sure to 
query before submitting manuscript. Rate of pay- 
ment depends on extent of sale.” 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. “We want scientific 
general news features, spot news and pictures. We 
are not interested in fiction, cartoons, poetry, Cross 
word puzzles, medical or women’s page material. 
We report in one week and pay fair market price 
or 50-50 on sales.” 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York, N. Y. Mrs. A. P. Waldo, Editor. “We 
want short shorts with good plots and snappy end- 
ings; no crime or gangster stories; cheerful stones 
will get first call. Fresh, novel themes with 
plausible surprise endings are of interest. Short 
shorts must be from 900 to 1000 words in length 
that will fill a newspaper column. Page fiction, 
to fill a newspaper page, must run to 3500 words, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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These 3500-word stories must have at least a 
thread of romance running through them, with 
good action plot and natural dialogue. We re- 

rt as soon as possible. Payment is $5.00 for 
short shorts; $25.00 for 3500-word stories, on 
publication.” ; 

Pan American Press Service, 1210 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Rodolfo del Valle, 
Editor. “We want illustrated articles that are 
likely to be of interest to editors in the other 
American countries. Articles which portray faith- 
fully the life, ideals, aspirations and spirit of 
American people are the type wanted, and these 
should be illustrated. We use feature photos and 
color photography (Kodachromes). Reports are 
on acceptance. We buy outright or handle on 
50-50 basis. Outright payment depends upon 
value of material to us.” 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. 
“We are in the market for newspaper serial rights 
to published books from 50,000 to 60,000 words, 
provided they have not had magazine serialization. 
We would pay a flat rate of $150. We want 
stories of romance, romantic adventure, and mys- 
tery with love interest. Rapid development of 
plot is necessary, and the love interest must be 
wholesome.” 





Trade Journals 


Boston Business, publication of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Bernard G. Priestley, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘While 
the magazine’s chief purpose is to herald business 
progress in Greater Boston and New England, we 
do publish a limited number of national articles 
and a few embodying ideas easily adaptable to 


various lines of business. Photographs are fea- 
tured but these must, in the majority of cases, 
portray impressive business or industrial views in 
Greater Boston and New England—street scenes, 
huge machines, etc. We pay $3 to $5 each for 
these. Reports are within a few days and we pay 
lc a word and up, within about thirty days after 
acceptance.” 

Daily Metal Trade, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. William M. Rooney, Editor. Issued daily ; 
10c a copy; $15.00 a year. “We use free-lance 
material only on arrangement.” 

Feedstuffs, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Harvey E. Yantis, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles 
of feed merchandising and manufacture; animal 
and poultry nutrition, from standpoint of com- 
mercial feed manufacturer and distributor. Occa- 
sionally photographs are used. We report month- 
ly or sooner. Payment is Yc, up, on acceptance.” 

Heat Treating and Forging, 108 Springfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. W. C. Kernahan, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use technical articles on some phase 
of heat treating or forging, or description of an 
up-to-date plant employing these processes. Length 








Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


The 
Writer's Market 


... has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 





T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate writer’s 
market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 


This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edition 
of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. Study 
over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine 
and newspaper in the world carrying fiction; 
classified, indexed and stated in detail. 
Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

Seay Markets, Movie Markets, House Organs, 
Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1940 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1940 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

(J Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “‘The 
agg \ eee Market.”’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 


ssaitgh deat aitiste:, F 
My subscription is [J] new [J renewal [) extension 
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HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOUP 


ee are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken. 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only ; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
e@ New York Market Letter 
e The Writer's Market 

e@ Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
nae Sy subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
ap us a postcard, and we will refund your money 

ull and you may keep the free premium we send 
padi Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1940 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 

( ) Learning to Write. 
( ) Points About Poetry. 
( ) Making Laughs Pay. 
( ) College Dictionary. 


Name 
Address 


Ph coed occ ciee hs ian aie ee 


























is up to 6000 words. We use photographs for 
which no separate payment is made. We report 
immediately and pay $10 per magazine Page, in. 
cluding cuts, after publication.” 

Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue Book, 508 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Wesley G 
Paulson, Editor. Issued monthly. “We can ug 
technical articles on modern production methods, 
manufacturing processes, machine shop practic 
and detailed descriptions of typical jobs, with 
photos and drawings—shop hints and suggestion; 
We use photos on machine tool operations. Re. 
ports are made promptly after receipt. We pay 
on publication, with allowance for photos o 
drawings.” 

Hospital Management, 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. T. R. Ponton, M. D., Editor, 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2. 00 a year. “We 
use news items and feature news stories of interest 
to management of hospitals. We pay 'c a word 
on publication; $2.00 for each photograph used,” 

Keeler’s Pacific Hotel & Restaurant Review, 
Rm. 737 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Cali. 
fornia. Judson T. Brady, Editor. Issued month. 
ly; 30c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This is the oldest 
trade monthly in the West. All copy is either 
staff written or contributed by hotel owners and 
operators who want publicity. These are feature 
stories on hotel operation and hotel management 
articles.” 

Machinery, 148 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. Erik Oberg, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles on machine 
shop engineering and production methods. Length 
of article depends entirely upon the subject dealt 
with. Most articles are prepared by our own 
staff because so little of the material contributed 
to us meets the engineering requirements of our 
journal. We use photographs that pertain to en- 
gineering descriptions. Reports are within three 
or four days of receipt. Payment is made after 
article is prepared for publication; usually six to 
eight weeks after receipt.” 

Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Howard Campbell, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use articles dealing with all phases 
of metal manufacturing and machine shop work, 
preferably 2000 to 3000 words, with photographs. 
We report within ten days. We pay Ic to lic 
a word, upon acceptance (within 30 days).” 

The Musician, 113 W. 57th Street, New York 
City. Nicholas deVore, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles that 
concern music. Length is 300 to 1500 words. 
We use poetry occasionally on music subjects. All 
articles are contributed gratuitously.” 





Writers’ Colonies 
Advertisements on the various writers’ colonies 
appear on the following pages: 
Oklahoma A. and M. College eer 
Bread Loaf Writers Conference..-.... Se 


The Writers Conference .. 48 
Olivet Writers Conference... ne aici GE 
National Academy, Broadcasting ..........- 59 
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AN IDEA A DAY 





FOR JUNE 


A weather prophet of note. His 
methods of forecasting and their accuracy. 
How he took up the practice. 

2: Treasures in a local art gallery. 
History of some of the most outstanding 
paintings. 

3: Interview with a secretary. Her life 
from day to day and an enumeration of her 
full duties. Amusing experiences. 

4: The sandwich industry. How the 
picnic rage boosted the sandwich. Leading 
sandwich makers in your city. 

5: An early printing press in the state. 
Its various owners and faithful service. Evo- 
lution of printing. 

6: A soap carver. Details about the 
art of soap sculpturing, which is a popular 
hobby. 

7: Your state’s most versatile inventor. 
Some of his most important devices and his 
predictions about what the future holds in 
store. 

8: Experiences of a woman taxi driver. 

9: The history of the American Legion 
in the state. The number of posts and past 
and present leaders. 

10: Interview with the dietitian at a 
large hospital. How many meals she pre- 
pares daily. Her duties, as well as problems. 
New developments in the food world. 

11: The smallest postoffice in the state. 

12: A local violin maker. The process 
of construction, along with facts about 
violins. 

13: The first church organized in your 
city. Its history and the earliest pastors. 

14: The oldest house still standing in 
the state. Its original owner, and its fate 
down the years. Its condition today and 
the present occupant. 





_terest in your progress. 


Beginners 
Only 


aK 


the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
editors who will take an individual in- 
Complete de- 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. . 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, — 
Writing, Article _ Writing, 
News Writing, Verisfication, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by_ our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special courses 
in English for. those who need preliminary training. 
Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 
home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking — constructive criticism ; frank, honest 
practical advice ; real teaching. - 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today 





The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


WRITERS! | have urgent calls for all types of 
short short stories. New markets opening! The 
demand is greater than the present supply. I'll 
sell your short-shorts to national syndicate 
markets serving over 3,000 newspapers. Maga- 
zines, too, are now wide open for short-shorts 


on the LIBERTY and COLLIER'S pattern. 


My clients reach the best markets —THIS WEEK, 
LIBERTY, FIELD AND STREAM, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, LOVE STORY, ALL STORY, LEDGER SYNDI- 
CATE, McCLURE SYNDICATE, CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS SYNDICATE, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, and 
others. Short-short stories bring from $5 to $500 
depending on the quality and the markets which 
purchase them. 


My 20 years’ writing and selling experience will help 
ou make your stories right. SHORT SHORT STORY 

RITERS! 4 important articles of mine, ANALYSIS 
OF A SYNDICATE SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A 
LIBERTY SHORT SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER'S 
SHORT SHORT AND ANALYSIS OF A THIS WEEK 
SHORT SHORT, are appearing in THE WRITER. An- 
other series of my articles KNOW YOUR CHARAC- 
TERS, GREAT SIMPLICITY, are currently appearing in 
the WRITER'S MONTHLY. Do not miss these impor- 
tant articles on the writing craft! 


The reading and handling fees are very low: $1.00 fee 
for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 
5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. 
Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, $5.00. Suggestions 
for revision offered on MSS. showing sales possibili- 
ties. Resubmissions free. My agency is expanding. 
I need more promising beginners to join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
Woodbine, New Jersey 





15: Thrills of motorcycle racing, Get 
experiences of a local rider. 

16: Father’s Day. The champion father 
of your city. 

17: Money panics of yesteryear, as re. 
called by an elderly citizen. How those de. 
pressions were overcome. 

18: A favorite hymn writer of your 
state. His or her most successful com. 
positions. ; 

19: The mascot of the local fire depart- 
ment. How the dog is on the alert for 
alarms and accompanies the fire-fighters on 
their trips. 

20: Close calls of a veteran electrician, 
A shocking life! 

21: Beginning of summer. Some of 
your section’s worst “heat waves.” 

22: An ancient piano. Introduction of 
such instruments in your community; how 
the pioneers rebelled at their use in Sunday 
School or church services. 

23: The youngest college president in 
the state. His views on education. 

24: “Success story” of a foreigner who 
has made good in your city. 

25: The oldest county agent in your 
state in point of service. 

26: An interview with a veteran keeper 
of the city’s zoo, relating the exciting and 
tragic events there, including battles to death 
between beasts, how he tames “killers,” and 
how he has treated the various animals in 
times of sickness. 

27: The admission of your state into the 
Union and the first governor. Some note- 
worthy events during his administration. 

28: An insight into the job of manicur 
ing. Let a well-known manicurist of the 
city tell the story. 

29: A hero of the Spanish-American 
War from your state. A description of the 
exploit which brought him glory. 

30: A famous scientist of the state. 
Highlights of his career. 














F R E E! I! 
y booklet 
WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


will be sent free on request 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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|| © “UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


Roli oyce Harris Tweed Tiffany Diamonds 
our | Sterling Silver Stetson Hats 
™ D'Orsay Service 


ut get cheaper “service’’—and if you hay had f it you will know 


for . orth. You can also pay more—but you cannot GET MORE 








1 
on story ind if you have talent, the to Work nd, above all, 
I'l] work with you enthusiastically and sympathetically, as I have done 
an, I t print a d | I thor 
\ ne! su find ! ( I 8) I 
of 
I ith fam esstt 
OW vriting to Mr. D’Orsay in sheer desper t | had tried a number of others, but 
lay m wanting All they were interested in was the fee I sent with each manuscript 
. 1 isms were patently of the rubber-stan iriety Not so with Mr. D'Orsay 
He t of his way to help me, and it ts because of my ratitude to him that I am ¢glad 
In 4 him to you 
| writer paid me $3.00 in respect of one script, and $3.60 for another. Both had failed 
| P - 
ho | tten, they sold to This Week for $150.00 ar $200.00 respectively 
j ! 
| ‘ 
ier finished my Professional Collaboration Service a few months ago Since 


| he id six stories for her, all to good markets 
ur } f t} paid me a got 1} 
LHI 
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he . 4 ts Into Print, the first of a series of bro i shall publish f tir to time 
j will cover the various phases of writir tories and selling then now ready 
e sent free on request It contains son ( words of adi matter and 
te. A | pe, prove helpful to vou 
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7 AURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘'Landing the Editors’ 
ks’’ ($3.00); "'Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
632 . . : : - . - : : - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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YEAR BOOK 





ARS GRATIA ARTIS 
A movELET 
BY JACK WOODFORD 


How | Sell Slick Paper Fiction 
By Albert Richard Wetjen 


wave russe TAGs DIGEST 


WRITING WAR FICTION 
By Arthur Guy Empey 


The Chain Fiction Publishers 
And All the Titles They Own yi 


An inditpenseble ead invaluable thting for ail 
ectively working writers, editers. ond "i 


also 
ay 
Mathieu 


- Many 


i) SELL = FPSRCES. BOOKS, ARTICLES 


THE CONTENTS “THE WRITER'S 1940 YEAR BO« 
A Photographic Tour Through Harper's and that we 
Popular Publications 


Wave Those Tags [1 iddition to valuable market List 
By Lester Bent articles, THE WRITER 
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